





Creep feed for greater returns 








LOW-COST GAINS 
with AUREOMYCIN 


HLORTETRACYCLINE 


The younger the animal, the greater the re- creases average daily weight gains and pro- 


sponse to AUREOMYCIN. That’s why creep feed- duces more 
death losses, protect your investment, get 


meat per pound of feed. You cut 


ing AUREOMYCIN to lambs is such an easy way 
to put extra profit in your pocket. greater returns at market. 
AUREOMYCIN protects lambs at a time when Ask your feed manufacturer or feed dealer 


they are most vulnerable. It guards them for a good lamb creep feed containing the rec- 
against disease, ‘scours’, and enterotoxemia ommended 20 grams of AUREOMYCIN Chlortet- 


over-eating disease). It speeds growth, in- racycline per ton. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY « FARM AND HOME DIVISION «+ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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GRAZING ON NATIONAL FORESTS: 

For a stockman whose operation 
depends on use of national for- 
est ranges fora part of the year, 
the paramount question in recent 
months has been, "Is grazing of 
livestock to be eliminated from 
the national forests?" Richard 
E. McArdle, Chief of the Forest 
Service, USDA, gave the answer 
to the question in his address 
before the 93rd annual conven- 
ton of the NWGA. His discussion 
is a very frank one, and every- 
one holding permits for grazing 
on the national forests should 
read it to see how they can pro- 
tect this grazing privilege, 
page 14. 

WASHINGTON REPORT: 

The present status of the bill 
to extend the National Wool Act 
and other legislative matters of 
interest to sheepmen are cov- 
ered in this month's report, 
page 7. 

THREATS OF INCREASED MEAT 
IMPORTS: 

The livestock industry has 
been alerted to the very serious 
threat of imports of lamb car- 
casses and packaged frozen lamb 
cuts and boneless and carcass 
beef from New Zealand and other 
countries to the United States. 

Representatives of Sheep and 
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“Must be right handy to have a car that will do 
over 100 miles per hour.” 
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cattle producers and other in- 
terested groups met in San Fran- 
cisco on March 12 to consider 
the situation and to appoint a 
fact finding committee to study 
the matter. We are indebted to 
the California Livestock News 
for the report of that meeting, 
page ll. 

WOOL RESEARCH: 

Australia is now using fleece 
measurements as an aid to the 
— of Merino sheep, page 

Ze 


Efforts to produce "easy 
care" wool garments now seem 
assured of success, page 29. 


WOOL AND LAMB PROMOTION 
AND ADVERTISING: 

A budget of $900,000 for wool 
promotion and $1,350,000 for 
lamb advertising for the 1958- 
59 fiscal year beginning July l, 
was approved by the American 
Sheep Producers Council in its 
annual meeting in Denver. A re=- 
port of the meeting may be found 
on page 12. 
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NYLON EXPRESS HAULER 





SIZE PLY RATING PRICE 


SIZE PLY RATING 





8.25x20 10 Ply 65.00* 


9.00x20 10 Ply  75.00* 
10.00x20 12 Ply  96.00* 
SAVE AT THESE LOW PRICES! 








8.25x20 
9.00x20 


10.00x20 
10.00x22 


10 Ply 

10 Ply —83.00* 
12 Ply 106.00* 
12 Ply 113.00* 








*Each, Plus Tax 


TRUCK TIRE HEADQUARTERS: 





.. . No trade-in needed 


Whether You Need Truck Tires Now Or In 30 Days From Now, 
You Will Save Money During This Sale! So BUY NOW! 


735 South State St., S. L. C. 
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THE COVER: 





Woolknit Associates, Inc., furnished our spring cover. Dad is wearing a dashing 
vest, In a tweedy open link zephyr woolknit, with a striking tucked rib stripe 
outlining the low V-cut front and forming the wide, double-buttoned waistband. 
Son is in the same fashion league as Dad, and Sister’s party-pretty bulky wool- 
knit topper is trimmed with pink velvet ribbon interlacing and pearl and rhine- 
stone studded lace butterflies. These lightweight woolknits are typical of the 


many beautiful woolknit toppers, 


swimsuits, Woolknit Associates are promoting this year... 


ing up a real market for them. 


vests, car-coats, short jackets, sweaters and 


and they are build- 
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New and better ways to kill mesquite 
in the Southwest is the subject of a 


leaflet released by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Four methods of control are de- 
scribed. Grubbing by hand is recom- 
mended where the mesquites are small 
and scattered. For larger trees and 
open stands, soaking the base with 
diesel oil is effective. In heavy, dense 
stands, chaining or cabling with big 
tractors can root out most of the trees. 
Aerial spraying is also used where con- 
ditions are tough. 

Cost for hand grubbing runs about 3 
cents a tree; for the diesel oil treat- 
ment, the cost is about 5 cents. Cabling 
and chaining runs close to $2 an acre, 
and aerial spraying costs about $4. 

Title of the USDA leaflet No. 421 is 
“Mesquite Control on Southwestern 
Rangeland,” by H. Reynolds and F. 
H. Tschirley. Free copies of the 8-page, 
well-illustrated leaflet can be obtained 
from Director Raymond Price, Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, 221 Forestry Building, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 

Within one year’s time chemical re- 
moval of low-productive, unpalatable 
sagebrush has brought Wyoming four 
dollars for each dollar originally in- 
vested in a sagebrush control research 
program, according to D. W. Bohmont, 
Wyoming University’s agronomy depart- 
ment head. At present 57,000 acres in 
Wyoming have been sprayed to control 
big sagebrush. 

By spending $3.00 to $3.50 an acre, a 
rancher can realize as much as 200 
percent more forage per acre the first 
year. Assuming the forage increase is 
worth $10 a ton, the total spray bill 
can be paid for in one year. Returns 
the following years from the forage 
increase are pure profit. 


Stockmen selling cattle through other 
than terminal markets are handicapped 
by a lack of market information which 
applies to their specific sales conditions. 
Terminal-market reports do not supply 
these data. 

To help remedy this situation, Wyo- 
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ming University agricultural econo 
mists are concurrently studying how 
best to report country livestock sales. 

The experiment calls for collection of 
price and condition-of-sale information 
which will be compiled each week in 
Laramie and reported back to livestock 
producers. 


Quaker Comfrey, a hardy, high-pro- 
tein fodder and silage crop that has 
been proven throughout the world to 
produce more than 100 tons per acre 
annually, is now available and will 
prove of great value to the dairymen 
and ranchers, according to a_ recent 
release by W. S. Curtis & Associates, 
3209 College Avenue, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, 

Quaker Comfrey, a perennial, devel- 
ops powerful roots that go straight 
down to a depth of 8 to 10 feet, the 
release states. It does not spread to 
become a nuisance, and can be killed 
when so desired. It produces very large 
green leaves and will grow to a height 
of three to four feet. The above-ground 
foliage can stand up to 15° of frost 
for a short time, but becomes dormant 
in the winter. The roots have with- 
stood 46° below zero in Canada. 

Once established, it is claimed it will 
continue for 20 years and longer, given 
reasonable care, and has established its 
reputation for growing and producing 
on land where nothing else will grow. 
Its roots will go through hardpan, 
gravelly or cobbly underlayers of the 
soil. Reports from growers from all 
parts of the world indicate that Quaker 
Comfrey will grow in all types of soils, 
provided the soil is not too acid. The 
proper amount of lime will correct this. 


A new process for permanently pleat- 
ing wool clothing was announced late 
in 1957 by Australian researchers. Re- 
lease of complete details on this process 
is being held up until a thorough patent 
search has been made in Washington. 
In the meantime, comes the assurance 
that this latest product of wool re- 
search is the real thing. It works. It is 
easy to apply and costs very little. It 
should be a great boon to the clothing 
industry. 


——“ lhe weight, more flexible 


spring steel. Will not spring out of shape. 


The handiest thing for catching lambs. 
Coil at end of the spring guards against 
injury to udders when catching ewes. Fer- 
rule is welded into shank. Sturdy, depend- 
able. Price $2.95 plus 25¢ postage. 


California Stockmen'’s Supply Co. 
Dept. X6 151 Mission St. San Francisco 5, Calif 
Complete Catalag on Request! 











IMPORTANT GAINS 
IN THE TREATMENT OF 


WINTER INFECTIONS! 


Cold, wet weather exposes your livestock 
to greater hazards from certain types of 
dangerous diseases. Recent scientific 
discoveries now permit treatment of such 
es by simple, inexpensive methods. 


ad 


ie Results are Obtained With 


‘CEE TRI-SULFA 


effective and quick acting in the treatment of 
SHIPPING FEVER 

ALF DIPHTHERIA FOOT ROT 
CALF PNEUMONIA 

SEPTIC MASTITIS METRITIS 








Shipping Fever; Coccidiosis; Foot 
Rot: Bacterial Scours; Acute Metri- 
tis; Bluebag 


Franklin Tri-Sula for Horses 
Shipping Fever, Strangles, Navel j 
ill; Metritis; secondary bacterial 
infections in respiratory diseases. 


Franklin Tri-Sulfa for Swine 
Pneumonia; Bacterial Enteritis (Necro) , 
postpigging Mastitis and Metritis:; Ne- 
crotic Rhinitis, 












. eee . 
HELP CLOSE AT HAND! 
Your local Drug Store Franklin Dealer 
offers you both convenient stocks of AM euthentic guide 
Franklin Wieden and a knowledge of — protection. 
their proper use. See Dealer or write. 


om. FRANKLIN Serum Co. 


OENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA 
AMARILLO) «FT. WORTH = MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE «SALT LAME CITY = | 0S ANGELES 
BILLINGS PORTLAND MONTGOMERY CALGARY 





Put Your Sheep In Top-Profit Condition With These 


SHEARING-TIME @as 


PRODUCTS! 
a KILL Sheep Ticks, 


COOPEN- 


(Contains Toxaphene/B 


tJ 


HC and CTX-54) 


ob you of your 

king your sheep, 

Tox EXTRA to 
s and lice and 
ab. COOPER-TOX EXTRA 
lasting protection 
rotects against 


Don’t let parasites f 

: or 

rofits. When you re W . 

dip or spray with COOPER 
kill sheep ticks 

to cure sheep S¢ 

works fast, g'ves long- 


i i station. P 
ainst reinfe ei 
mute attack after shearing, mar g 


i t one gallon 

-¢. Economical, too- Jus . 

ae Extra makes up t0 a 

eallons of full strength spray or ) 
aed with hard of soft water: 











PHENOTHIAZINE 
ARSENATE 
_ bigger lamb 


with COOPE 


For more wool - - - better fleece - tes with NEW 


. rasit 
te internal pa Drench. Expels 


_, . elimina 
crop poms the 


Cooper Phenothiazine/ Arsenate 
all important worms, 
only drenc 


mare they need to help sag tet 


L too 
i i t’s homogenized, 00, 
rm infestation. I — 
pos te coking and assure easy, ——— scsral 
te SOPER Mineralized Drench delivers many © 


! 
benefits, without extra cost! 


Now: 
MINERALI ZED 


At No Extra Costs 
ing20s bioog build 

". Copper an, 
Cobalt trace ml 





R Screw Wor 


Just touch th 2 one 
covers shear cuts na te acrew 


ticks, too. 


treated wounds. Two-secon 
and long protection. : 


Write For FREE Descriptive Li 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC.“ 


d treatment ass 


m-Ear Tick Killer 


de completely 
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worm in ce 
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ures quick kill 
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ICAGO 14, 
ILLINOIS 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Livestock Sprays and Dips 


CUTTING 
CHUTE 


G. N. Winder gets Colorado 
VMA award 


G. N. Winder of Denver was honored 
recently by the Veterinary 
Medical Association and the Colorado 
State University, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, as the “outstanding lay con 
tributor to the advancement of 
inary medicine in 1957.” 

A plaque citing Mr. Winder for his 
contribution to the advancement of vet 
erinary medicine and animal disease 
control was presented by Dr. Rue Jen- 
sen, dean of the CSU College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine at the 19th 
Veterinary Conference at CSU. 


Colorado 


veter- 


annual 


In making the award, Dr. Jensen 
testified as to Mr. Winder’s leadership 
in the sheep industry and his co- 
operation with University researchers 
in the study of icterohematuria, lip and 
leg ulceration, and vibriosis of sheep. 

Mr. Winder also was instrumental in 
securing passage of Colorado law pro 
viding for formal 
Vibriosis. 


research on sheep 


U. S. meat packers close in 
Uruguay 


Swift and Armour have closed their 
plants in Uruguay. They have laid off 
6,500 workers and are liquidating their 
Montevideo plants. The United States 
companies said they had to close the 
plants because of continuous labor un- 
rest, a shortage of cattle for slaughter 
and controversy with the government 
over payment of subsidies. 


Wool Bureau appoints new field 


representative 


Appointment of Miss Norma Risman 
as a field representative in the women’s 
wear promotion department of The 
Wool Bureau was made known by Max 
F. Schmitt, Bureau president, during 
March. 

Miss Risman came to New York from 
Indianapolis where she was fashion co- 
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ordinator for H. P. Wasson and Co. 


Prior to this, she was with Simplicity 
Pattern Company as educational stylist 
for 13 years. She also worked with But- 
terick Pattern Company for some time. 


U. S. meat imports at record high 


U.S. imports of meat and meat prod- 
ucts during 1957 rose 49 percent over 
1956 to reach a record of 384 million 
pounds. The sharp increase over low 
1956 imports was due almost entirely to 
a rise in beef imports from 121 million 
pounds to 232 million pounds. Imports 
of fresh, chilled or frozen lamb and 
mutton rose from 1,372,000 pounds in 
1956 to 3,543,000 pounds in 1957. The 
increase amounted to over 158 percent. 
Pork imports declined 5 percent. The 
United States is the world’s second most 
important importer of meat. The United 
Kingdom is the largest. 


Texas ram and ewe sale set 


The Purebred Sheep Breeders Asso- 
ciation of Texas has announced its 


annual All Breed Ram and Ewe Sale 


for May 1-3, 1958 at Brownwood, Texas. 
On the first day, selection of studs and 
classification of rams will be made. On 
May 2, the medium wooled rams and 
ewes will be sold and on May 3, the 
fine-wooled rams and ewes. 

An All Breed Wool Show is being 
held in conjunction with the sale. An 
entry fee of $1 per fleece is required. 
Deadline for entry is April 2, for out- 
of-state fleeces. W. H. Strickland of 
Brady, Texas is director of the sale. 


Portland mills increase wool use 


Woolen mills in the Portland area 
consumed 4 percent more woo! in 1957 
than in 1956, according to statistics 
compiled by the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce for the Portland Wool Trade 
Association. 

Consumption in the Portland area 
was 13,920,000 pounds of wool in 1957 
compared with 13,273,000 the previous 
year. 

Nationally, 1957 consumption of ap- 
parel wool by markets was down 18 
percent from 1956, according to U. S. 
Department of Commerce reports. 

Wool receipts in the Portland market 
for 1957 were at 12,598,000 pounds, a 
decline of 17.6 percent from the pre- 
vious year’s figure of 15,300,000 pounds. 
Wool dealers shipped 5,571,000 pounds 
out of the State during the year, a 
decline of 34.4 percent from the 1956 
total of 8,474,000 pounds. 
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Idaho sheep to Cuba 


Joe Horn and Fred Laidlaw of Ru- 
pert and Muldoon, Idaho, shipped two 
registered Panama rams and five reg- 
istered ewes to Cuba in March. The 
sheep went by truck to Houston, Texas, 
and from there were flown to Cuba 
The purchaser is Dr. Carlos Remedios 
of the Province of Camaguey in Cuba 
He had previously handled a shipment 
of Fred Laidlaw’s Panamas to Ven 
ezuela. 


Ecuador gets Colorado sheep 


The Hixson Ranch Company of Ord- 
way, Colorado, recently sent their 
fourth shipment of Rambouillet-Corrie- 
dale ewe lambs to Ecuador, South 
America. The shipment also included 
five Rambouillet lambs. These sheep 
are being used by the government of 
Ecuador to improve that country’s 
flocks. 


1957 wool production higher than 
estimated 


U. S. wool production in 1957 was 
actually larger than had been estimated 
last August. At that time, the amount 
of wool shorn or to be shorn in 1957 
was estimated at 226 million pounds by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the USDA. 


In its February 27, 1958, release, the 


Board gives the production of shorn 
wool as 235 million pounds. 


Wyoming short course labeled 
big success 


Fifty-five ranchers and others inter- 
ested in the sheep and wool business 
attended the Wyoming University wool 
department’s 3-day sheep and _ wool 
short course in February. It was a 
record high attendance. 

Similar courses held at UW for 30 
years have given wool growers and 
others in the business the latest funda- 
mentals in practical scientific informa- 
tion about the sheep and wool business. 

This year they studied sheep feeding, 
breeding, and performance testing. 
They heard lectures and saw demon- 
strations on the lamb carcass and 
market-lamb production. They learned 
new wool production and marketing 
methods. Instructors were from the 
University’s various departments and 


the USDA. 


Alexander Johnston, acting head of 
the Wool department, was in charge 
of arrangements. 


THE ALL NEW:: 
HOME on the RANGE 


'. SHEEP 
6 GAMP © - 


J. TRAILER 
'. NOW 
AVAILABLE 
Ws a Com¢d In 
or Write 
Two BED * * * NEW CHASSIS 


Ahlander: Mfg, “Company 


490°So. University’ Ave. Provo, Utah 











COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 








® For weight & quality fleece 
@ For ewe lamb replacements 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P.O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 











The Fountainhead of Quality 
For Western Early Lamb Producers 


38th The Best in 
Annual the West 


1,800 QUALITY 
RAMS AND EWES 
All are carefully inspected for phy- 
sical defects and to insure the 
highest quality. 





Make plans to attend— 


® 26th Annual California Wool Show— 
May 4-5-6 

® 20th Annual Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials—May 4 


State Fairgrounds 
Sacramento, California 
MAY 5-6 


Sale Sponsored by 
California Wool Growers Associaton 











ENTER YOUR BEST FLEECES 
in the 
6th NATIONAL WOOL SHOW 


The sixth annual National Wool Show will be held in the Coliseum, Ogden, Utah, 


August 19, 
colleges. Judging 
the Ram Sale 

_ Manager of the 
University, Logan, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


This is a show to encourage the production of better wool, to 
promote better handling and preparation for market, and to edu- 
cate the growers to the system of grading. 

The following shall apply to fleeces in the show: (a) Each 
fleece must have been shorn in 1958; (b) Each fleece shall represent 
not more than 12 months’ growth, except in the case of yearling 
fleeces, when 16 months’ growth will be allowed; (c) In case of 
controversy concerning the number of months’ growth of any fleece, 
the acknowledged rate of monthly growth of wool from different 
breeds and types of sheep shall be used as a guide by the judges; 
(d) No wether fleeces shall be included. 

If judges determine that any fleece is in the wrong class, they 
have authority to place the fleece in its proper class. 


NUMBER OF ENTRIES 


Two to each class and no fleece can compete in more than one 
class, except for champion or special prizes. 


PREPARATION OF FLEECES 


Fleeces should be properly tied with paper fleece twine and 
wrapped with paper or cloth to prevent their becoming soiled. A 


paper carton is excellent for shipping. 

The wool will be judged on the following points: 

1. Quality of fineness (in the breed classification only; that is 
the fineness must be typical of the breed represented). 

2. Uniformity of fineness and staple length among the various 
parts of the fleece. 
Length and strength of staple. 
Estimated clean weight. 
Condition. 
Character, including crimp, 
attractiveness. 


HOW TO SHIP FLEECES TO THE SHOW 


Fleeces may be shipped express prepaid, addressed to Livestock 
Show Coliseum, Ogden, Utah, or they may be brought in by the 
exhibitor. In either case, fleeces must arrive at the Coliseum not 
later than 2 p.m., Monday, August 18, 1958. 

Arrangements should be made by exhibitors to pick up their 
fleeces at the close of the show the afternoon of August 21st. All 
fleeces left on the grounds after the show will be returned to the 
exhi ibitor express collect unless the exhibitor gives the management 
permission to sell the fleece and remit. 


Clip Out This Entry Blank ee 

SIXTH ANNUAL NATIONAL WOOL SHOW ENTRY | 

To be held at Livestock Show Coliseum, Ogden Stock Yards, | 
August 19, 20 and 21, 1958 | 
| 

| 

I 

| 


color, softness, and general 


| desire to enter fleeces of wool shorn in 1958 


in the sixth annual National Wool Show. Please send me shipping 


instructions and instructions on labeling. 
PO ctincnins i seaiagataos | 


Address... I 
Mail this blank to: National Wool Growers ‘tenant 414 Crandall | 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


20 and 2 
show are open to all commercial and purebred sheep raisers as 
will 

that day. 
show is 
Utah. 
general information for the 


» aS an 


Entries in the 
as agricultural 
presented at 


added feature of the National Ram Sale. 
well 
take place on August 20th and awards will be 


Keetch, 


announced later. 


Sheep and Wool Specialist, Utah State 
Following are rules and 


Russell R. 
Show judges will be 
show: 


CLASSES IN 1958 WOOL SHOW 
Division I. Purebred Classes 
(R. denotes ram fleece; E. denotes ewe fleece) 


‘i 


ass INO. 
Rambouillet 
Rambouillet 
Corriedale 
Corriedale 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Panama 
Panama 
Targhee 
Targhee 
Other Breeds 
Other Breeds 


Division II. Market Classes (Range) 
(Ewe fleeces only) 


C 


Tie CON me 


— 
ork 


In each of these classes, First prize 
$5.00; Second prize $2.50; Third and 
Fourth, ribbon awards. 


RE Seon 
ESP ot at 


64’s to 80’s (Fine) 
60’s (Half-blood) 
56-58’s (% blood) 
48-50’s (% blood) 
Division III. Market Classes (Farm) 

(Ewe fleeces only) 


In each of these classes, First prize 
$5.00; Second prize $3.00; Third and 
Fourth, ribbon awards. 


64’s to 80’s (Fine) 

60’s (Half-blood) 

56-58’s (% blood) 

48-50’s (% blood) 

TROPHY AWARDS 

In addition to cash and ribbon awards named above, the fol- 

lowing six trophies will be given: Grand Champion and Reserve 

Champion fleeces of the show; Best Rambouillet, Columbia, Panama, 

and Targhee fleeces. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 
I. Show fleeces are usually selected from the shearing floor. 

Usually you can make a better comparison when several shorn 

fleeces are saved. Then you can weigh and test all possible 

entries toward your final selection. Perhaps your County Agri- 
cultural Agent will give you assistance in selection of entries. 

. Factors to consider in selection: 

1. Length of staple: These fine-2% 
inches; % blood-3 inches; Addi- 
tional length is desirable. 

Fleece weight: 11 pounds for ewe lambs, 12 pounds for 
mature ewes and 16 pounds for rams. 

Select clean fleeces. 

Consider fiber strength—(indicated by hand-testing). 
Freedom from defects, such as excessive hairiness, kemp, 
burrs, etc. 

Desirable processing qualities, uniformity in length and 
fineness, boldness and evenness of crimp, color, softness, 
freedom from second cuts, and general attractiveness. 

III. Care must be taken to roll the fleece into a neat bundle with 
the flesh side out. The show fleeces should be loosely rolled 
in a careful manner, using two strings if necessary to make an 
attractive unit. 

IV. Box or wrap show fleece carefully and be sure to label, indicat- 
ing sex and age, months of fleece growth, name and address of 
grower. Fleeces from purebred animals should be labeled as to 
breed. Other fleeces, labeled Market Class (Range) or Market 
Class (Farm). 


First prize 
Third and 


In each of these classes, 
$5.00; Second prize $3.00; 
Fourth, ribbon awards. 


are the classifications: 
and % blood-3% inches. 
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Action Delayed on Wool Act Extension; 
Tariff-Quota on Fabric Imports Continued 


March 25, 1958 


O action has been taken on the ex- 

tension of the National Wool Act 
since our previous report. The Senate 
Agriculture Committee was supposed 
to give it first consideration in its meet- 
ing on March 19, but they did not report 
the bill out. It is now hoped that the 
Senate Committee will take action at 
their next executive session which is 
scheduled for April 2. 

The House Agriculture Committee 
has not yet closed its hearings on the 
extension. They expect to hear several 
Congressmen and the Farm Bureau 
before officially closing them. 

Executive Secretary Marsh says that 
every effort is being made to get action 
on this bill as soon as possible. How- 
ever, there are some indications that 
committee action in both the House 
and Senate on all agricultural legisla- 
tion will be held in abeyance until the 
President acts on the resolution, now 
on his desk, to freeze price supports and 
acreage allotments at the 1957 level for 
one year. Press reports indicate that 
the President will veto this resolution 
and there is some question whether the 
necessary votes can be secured to pass 
it over his veto. As soon as the out- 
come of this measure is known, 
Congress will undoubtedly turn its at- 
tention to other agricultural measures. 


Extension of Trade Agreements Act 


Hearings are about over in the House 
Ways and- Means Committee on the 
Administration proposal (H. R. 10368), 
to extend the Trade Agreements Act for 
five years with authority for further 
tariff reductions. Bills have just been 
introduced by Congressman Simpson 
(Pa.), and Congressman Davis (Ga.), 
which would: (a) give Congress final 
authority on Tariff Commission deci- 
sions; (b) strengthen Escape Clause 
procedures to give injured domestic 
industries faster hearings and faster 
action; and (c) strengthen provisions 
of Section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act permitting imposition of 
quotas as well as higher tariffs in the 
event foreign imports are injuring 
domestic agricultural support  pro- 
grams. A move is gaining momentum 
also to have the extension limited to 
one year. 


April, 1958 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Presidential Approval of Withdrawal 
Bill 

The President has signed H. R. 5538 
providing that withdrawals of more 
than 5,000 acres of public land for mil- 
itary and other purposes must be 
approved by Congress. 


Sheepherder Hearings 


The House Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Naturalization has 
set hearings in regard to the sheep- 
herder importation problem for April 
16, 17, and 18. The National Wool 
Growers Association and the California 
Range Association are making arrange- 
ments for the presentation of testimony. 
Executive Secretary Marsh will appear 
for the NWGA and Phillip Erro, vice 
president of the California Range Asso- 
ciation, will represent that group. Other 
organizations are expected to present 
statements also. The purpose of these 
hearings is to review the present pro- 
gram for importing herders in an effort 
to secure recommendations from the 
Committee that will eliminate some of 
the administrative problems. 


Meat Promotion and Research Bills 


A new meat promotion and research 
bill, S. 3538, was introduced in the Sen- 
ate on March 21, with six sponsors. 
Seven bills were also introduced in the 
House. This meat promotion bill is 
very much simpler in form than that 
which was killed in the last session of 
Congress when the House refused to 
consider it. The present bill merely 
calls for an amendment of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act to allow for auto- 





NWGA Lamb Marketing 


Committee 


RESIDENT Don Clyde of the Nation- 

al Wool Growers Association, during 
March asked the following to serve on 
a special lamb marketing committee: 
J. R. Broadbent, Utah, chairman; David 
Little, Idaho; Dominic Eyherabide, 
California; and Paul Etchepare of Cel- 
orado, representing the lamb feeders. 

The Committee held its first meeting 
in Denver on March 17 where broad 
plans of action were laid looking 
toward the improvement of lamb mar- 
keting. 








matic, but voluntary deductions on 
livestock shipments at posted markets 
for promotion and research programs 
on various meat species. Provision is 
made for shippers to claim refunds on 
the deductions or to refuse to partici- 
pate in the program. 

The American National Cattlemen’s 
Association and the National Meat Pro- 
motion Board secured the introduction 
of the new bills. 


Jurisdiction over Packer Activities 


After debating the measure for sev- 
eral days, the Senate today postponed 
action on S. 1356 until Apr@# 21. By 
unanimous consent, the bill was sent 
back to Agriculture and Judiciary Com- 
mittees for further hearings. The bill 
is to be reported back to the Senate 
calendar within a week after the Easter 
vacation. 

This is the so-called O’Mahoney- 
Watkins Bill which proposes transfer 
of jurisdiction over packer activities, 
except those in connection with live- 
stock, from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


Application of Tariff-Quota on Fabric 
Imports Continued 


President Eisenhower on March 7 
announced that the breakpoint on im- 
ported wool fabrics for 1958 will be 14.2 
million pounds, which is approximately 
the five percent level in effect last year. 
This means that when wool fabric tm- 
ports reach 14.2 million pounds, the 
ad valorem duties will be increased 
from 20 and 25 percent to 45 percent 
for the balance of the year. One excep- 
tion was made by the President in the 
application of this rate. On imports of 
hand-woven fabrics less than 30 inches 
wide (mainly Scottish and Irish tweeds 
not manufactured in this country) and 
on imports of “religious” fabrics, the ad 
valorem rate on over-quota imports will 
be 30 percent instead of 45 percent. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion joined with the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers in 
defending the continuation of this 
tariff-quota on imports of woolen and 
worsted fabrics. As there was extreme 
pressure from foreign interests and 
importers to kill or modify the applica- 
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so-called Geneva Reser- 


its continuation is 


tion of this 
vation, we feel that 
1 real achievement. 
Wool Futures Market 

Senators 
are asking that futures trad- 
ng in wool and wool tops be prohibited. 
[hey propose to do this by amending 
S. 778 which calls for the banning of 
futures trading in onions. H. R. 376, 
the companion bill to S. 778, has passed 
the House. 


NWGA Testimony 


Delivered before the 
Means Committee by 
tary E. E. Marsh on 
the Reciprocal Trade 
February 25, 1958. 


Wyoming 


House Ways and 
Executive-Secre- 
the Extension of 
Agreements Act, 


if am sure this committee and Congress 


are aware of the economic plight 
of the domestic wool growing industry 
during the last decade. Already hard 
hit by a squeeze between price ceilings 
and mounting costs during World War 
II, the industry faced almost certain 
extinction when in 1948 a 25 percent 
reduction in wool tariffs was negotiated 
under the Trade Agreements Act. In- 
effective methods of obtaining relief 
under the Act allowed the situation to 
get so bad from import competition that 
by 1954 the industry had lost almost 
50 percent of its production. Congress, 
therefore, found it 
special legislation to 
imports from completely 
American production. 

With that knowledge, I am sure this 
committee will understand the people 
of our industry have studied this sit- 
uation quite carefully. Our experience 
leads us to believe that in the consider- 
ation of this legislation the welfare of 
the American producing economy, in- 
cluding industry, agriculture and labor 
depends primarily upon three basic 
concepts. These are: 

1) Restoration of the constitutional 
right of Congress to ratify all treaties 
and establish tariffs. 

(2) Strengthening the authority of the 
U. S. Tariff Commission as an arm of 
Recommendations of this 
body for the protection of domestic in- 
dustries through the escape clause of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
should be transmitted to Congress, if 
higher approval! is required, rather than 
to the Executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

(3) Clarification of the language of 
the escape clause so that Congress can 
specify that import quotas may be read- 
ily applied to halt injury to American 
producers. 

We do not pretend as wool growers to 
know the language which should be 


necessary to enact 
prevent these 
destroying 


Congress. 
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Barrett and O’Mahoney of 


In last month’s issue, we featured photographs of some of our friends in Congress 
who are assisting in our efforts to get the Wool Act extended. Here are two 
more who have been extremely helpful, Senator Karl Mundt (South Dakota) 


center and Senator Milton Young (North Dakota) right. 


In the Senate hearings 


on the Wool Act extension, both of these Senators played important roles in 
questioning witnesses and developing a favorable case for the wool growers. 
They are shown here with Executive Secretary Marsh examining a sweater which, 


of course, is 100 percent wool. 


set forth in the Act and the exact meth- 
od by which those three basic principles 
can be attained. We do feel, however, 
that there are important for 
these princinles to be enacted into law 


reasons 


American labor and industry can reg- 
ister their sentiments on the establish- 
ment of Administration policies through 
their vote at the polls once every four 
years in the election of the President 
and the Vice President. Out of the vast 
Executive branch of Government only 
the President is directly responsible to 
the people at the polls. However, we 
do have the opportunity every two years 
to express our the es- 
tablishment of 
through our vote for the members of 
Congress. We do feel, therefore, that 
our representatives in the Congress, are 
much more responsive to the needs of 
their districts than is the Executive 
branch. Congressmen have a 
knowledge of the impact of injury on 
domestic industry and labor than do the 
tariff and trade policy makers for the 
Administration. We feel that entirely 
too much of this trade policy is deter- 
mined by the career members of the 
State Department who are dealing in 
international affairs without full knowl- 
edge of, concern for, or responsibility 
to the American producers. 

Therefore, we are with 
what we consider abandonment by Con- 
gress of these rights of the people to 
control foreign trade through their 


sentiments in 


Government policies 


concerned 


greater 


representatives in Congress, as_ set 
forth in the Constitution, through dele- 
final authority on these 


the Executive branch of 


gation of 
matters to 
Government. 

It is true that Congress has set up 
safeguards in the Trade Agreements 
Act which have been established for the 
protection of domestic industry. How- 
ever, in many instances, we feel the 
effectiveness of these intended safe- 
guards has been nullified by the wide 
discretionary powers vested in the 
Executive branch of the Government 
which permit the over-ruling of Tariff 
Commission recommendations. Admin- 
istrative decisions have obviously been 
strongly influenced by considerations 
far removed from those intended by 
Congress when safeguard provisions of 
the statutes were enacted. 

We, therefore, feel that Congress 
must insist that any international 
agreements concerning the establish- 
ment of tariff rates be considered as 
treaties on the one hand and acts con- 
cerning the establishment of tariffs on 
the other hand. These come within the 
province of the duties of Congress to 
establish and, therefore, they should 
be submitted to the Congress for rat- 
ification before they become effective. 

For this same reason, we feel that 
when the Tariff Commission takes ac- 
tion on the question of needed pro- 
tection of an American industry under 
the escape clause, this same principle 
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of constitutional responsibility is nul- 
lified if their decision is subject to the 
will of the Administration rather than 
the will of the Congress. 


We, therefore, strongly urge that 
these recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission be submitted to Congress 
if it is necessary that they be ratified 


before they become final and binding 


Varying wage rates and costs of pro- 
duction in foreign countries, as well as 
government control of currency and 
exchange rates, serve in many instances 
to reduce the effectiveness of specific 
dollars-and-cents tariff rates. As wool 
growers, we have found this to be true. 
We, therefore, believe that quotas some- 
times prove the most effective means of 
providing protection for the American 
producer. 


We think, therefore, that the escape 
clause procedures and_ authorities 
should be clarified and strengthened | 
provide this as a method of protection 
through action of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the Congress. Here again we 
are not a legal authority on the lan 
guage required. But, I am sure that if 
Congress were to specify quotas as a 
readily acceptable method of protection 
under escape Clause procedure, it would 
deal to make any Trade 
Act more workable. 


do a great 


Agreements 


We feel there is a definite conflict 
between the policies established by the 
Congress for the support of agricul- 
tural prices and the policies adopted by 
the Adminstration under the Trade 
Agreements Act on foreign trade. We 
have on the one hand, Congress estab- 
lishing a policy that American farm 
prices will be supported to protect the 
agricultural segment of our economy. 
On the other hand, we have the Admin- 
istration using their powers to cut 
tariffs on competing products, both in 
their raw and manufactured state, 
forcing down prices received by Amer- 
ican producers and increasing the re- 
quired appropriations to support farm 
prices. 


Therefore, we feel that the provisions 
of Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act should be strengthened so that 
when the Tariff Commission finds that 
imports are damaging a farm support 
program, their decision is binding, sub- 
ject only to a review by Congress. In 
other words, we feel that protection not 
only for the American producers but 
also for the United States Treasury, 
through which our farm programs are 
supported, should, as in our recom- 
mendations for the escape clause pro- 
cedure, be determined by the Congress 
or its arm, the Tariff Commission. 


This is important not only as far as 
wool is concerned. More than 50 per- 
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cent of the U. S. sheep producers’ in- 
come is derived from the sale of lambs. 
New freezing for 
meats in foreign countries where labor 
and production costs are much lower 
than ours, already pose a threat to our 
dressed meat markets. The threat of 
increased imports of lamb from New 
Zealand is already upon us. During cer- 
tain of the year, a small in- 
crease in the supply of dressed lamb 


processes dressed 


seasons 


can break our market. With low pro- 
duction costs in New Zealand, for 
example, and a tariff of only 31% cents 


per pound, domestic lamb producers 
face serious trouble. We doubt that the 
present ineffective means of seeking 
relief either through the escape clause 


dustry from severe damage if this is 


or Section 22 can save the sheep in- 


not corrected. 


In summation, we feel foreign 
trade program will work both interna- 
tionally and domestically only if it is 
under the control of Congress so that 
American labor, American agriculture 
and American industry can look to their 
elected representatives to establish pol- 
interest of the nation. 
as well as best interests on the 
international scene. Producers and la- 
bor must be economically strong if they 
are to pay the tax bill to keep Amer- 
the 


international situation of today 


any 


icies in the best 
our 


ica’s leadership position in tense 


House Committee Hearings Set on 





Sheepherder Importation Problems 


ee Pat Hillings of 
California has announced that : 
House Judiciary Subcommittee has 
scheduled hearings beginning April 16 
on sheepherder importation problems 
The hearings come as a result of efforts 


of the National Wool Growers Asso 
ciation and the California Range 
Association to have a more workabl« 


importation program set up. 


During the past seven years, the 
sheep industry of the western range 
areas, through the California Range 


Association, has imported approximate- 
ly 1,260 sheepherders, or an average of 


180 per year, Secretary Robert Lang of 


these, 
under 


that organization reports. Of 
less than 900 were brought in 
earlier programs which permitted the 
men to become permanent residents 
During the past year, 367 herders have 
been imported. These 367 herders are 
in the United States on a temporary 
basis as contract workers. 


Since the formation of the California 


Range Association, Lang says, the 
herders have arrived in spurts and 
groups as Congressional action was 


taken on emergency needs and the in- 
dustry has never been able to establish 
a regular and dependable method of 
obtaining labor from other countries, 
nor have they been able to develop a 
source of qualified domestic labor sup- 
ply. 


In 1955, through 
Range Association, the industry at- 
tempted to obtain further supply by 
legislative action on the same basis; i.e. 


the California 


permanent status for the imported herd- 
ers. After almost two years effort this 


gislation was passed by both Houses 
of Congress. However, amendments 
dealing with various other immigration 
matters were added in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives refused 
to accept the amendments. The bill died 
and the industry was left without any 


source of labor. 


\ wave of pirating of sheepherder 


labor took place. Many herders left 
their employment with wool growers 
to work in such industries as mining, 
dairy, lumber, construction, etc. The 
fact that the herders imported on a 
permanent resident status could leave 
the wool industry at any time was a 
serious drawback to the permanent 
entry program. 

Faced with this situation, the Cali- 


fornia Range Association requested an 
investigation of the entire labor supply 
problem by the House Immigration Sub- 
committee, Secretary Lang states. When 
that investigation was completed, the 
Committee issued a report recommend- 
ing that in the future all sheepherders 
would be imported as temporary work- 
under contract. This method of 
importation has been used since April 
1, 1957, and 367 herders have been 
imported since that time. 


ers 


These herders are permitted to enter 
the United States for a period of six 
months. At the end of the six-month 


period the Association requests an 
additional six-month extension for each 
sheepherder. These extensions are 
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granted every six months until the 
herder has resided in the United States 
for a total of three years at which time 
he must return to his country of origin. 

The California Range Association 
has outlined the major drawbacks of 
the present program as follows: 

1. Added Cost—Labor costs are 
ready 30 percent of total cost of pro- 
duction in range sheep operations. 
Under the temporary importation pro- 
gram, the costs are increased as the 
wool grower is required to pay all ad- 
ministrative expenses plus transporta- 
tion for the sheepherder from the port 
of entry to destination and return 
transportation to the port of departure 
(contracts approved by the U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment and the foreign governments 
involved specify an Atlantic Coast 
Port). 

Under this contract, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance is mandatory. This 
is an added cost to some growers. 

Training new herders every three 
years is extremely expensive to the wool 
growers. In a labor survey now being 
conducted by the CRA, wool grower 
employers are practically unanimous in 
stating that the three year limitation is 
a major drawback to the present im- 
portation program. Most growers rec- 
ommend that the herders be permitted 
to remain in the United States for at 
least five years. 

Costs to the CRA in handling this 
program have increased fantastically 
due to the numerous reports, increased 
bookkeeping, additional files, etc. 

2. Damage to Labor Relations—It is 
not good policy to have men working 
on the same ranch who are employed 
under different status. The temporary 
worker is under contract and knows 
he must return to his homeland. Nat- 
urally, he does not have the incentive 
of the permanent resident as he is not 
entitled to the opportunity of bettering 
himself by becoming foreman or per- 
haps owning his own sheep at sometime 
in the future. 

3. Government Control of Wages and 
Working Conditions—Under the present 
program, Government controls includ- 
ing wages, vacations and other condi- 
tions of employment are in _ effect 
similar to other programs where foreign 
agricultural workers have been brought 
to the United States on a temporary 
basis. A minimum wage has been set 
and new regulations are constantly 
applied causing an increased hardship 
to the industry. These regulations on 
several hundred temporary workers are 
actually setting the standards for wages 
and working condftions for the entire 
industry. 

4. Government Attitude—The Cali- 
fornia Range Association compliments 
the various Government agencies des- 
ignated to handle this program and in 


al- 
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particular the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service and the Department 
of Labor. These agencies are also to 
be complimented for their assistance in 
the past when sheepherders were im- 
ported under permanent status. Gov- 
ernment agencies have cooperated with 
the California Range Association, wool 
growers’ associations, individual grow- 
ers and herders, and have made every 
effort to make the temporary importa- 
tion program workable. However, these 
agencies are required by law to enforce 
various regulations which are, in effect, 
a serious hardship to the wool industry. 
The State Employment Services have 
cooperated under both programs. How- 
ever, regulation changes, added costs, 
constant referrals of unqualified 
mestic workers, delays in obtaining 
clearances, increased bookkeeping, re- 
port forms, etc., have made the present 
program undesirable. 

5. Changing Regulations —— Constant 
changes in regulations have made this 
program expensive to the California 
Range Association and to the growers. 
The program needed a “trial run” but 
it is obvious that no set pattern has yet 
been drawn. The original agreements 
between the CRA and the sheepherders 
were approved by the U. 8. Government 
and then taken to Spain and approved 
by the Government of Spain. Five 
months later, the U. S. Government re- 
quired a new agreement. Again, the 
agreement had to be taken to Spain for 
approval. 

6. Red Tape—We recognize that un- 
der programs of this type certain 
amounts of Government regulations are 
required and must be followed. How- 
ever, the cost of obtaining clearances 
at State, Regional and National levels, 
the gathering of passports and entry 
forms every six months from each herd- 
er and getting them renewed and re- 
turned to the herders, workmen’s 
compensation insurance requirements, 
constant investigations and surveys by 
Government agencies, etc., are making 
this program so expensive that the 
California Range Association cannot 
continue on its present income, and the 
cost to the individual wool growers is 
constantly increasing due to these 
added requirements. 

The Congressional Committee making 
the original recommendations on this 
program requested that the industry 
report back to the Committee after a 
trial period had been completed. The 
National Wool Growers Association, 
and the various State wool grower as- 
sociations have joined with the Califor- 
nia Range Association in requesting a 
hearing by the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Immigration for this 
purpose. Officers of the National, State 
associations and California Range As- 
sociation, as well as individual growers, 


do- 


will testify at the hearing beginning 
April 16. 

The officers and directors of the Cal- 
ifornia Range Association take this 
opportunity to thank the hundreds of 
wool growers who have cooperated so 
splendidly in attemping to make this 
program workable and we wish to as- 
sure them that we will continue to work 
on behalf of all growers in our efforts 
to solve the serious labor shortage in 
the wool industry. 


New Cold Water Soap 
Aids in Wool Washing 


OWADAYS even a 10-year-old can 
blithely wash her own wool sweat- 
ers with perfect results! There’s a new 
miracle cold water fluff soap that takes 
the “chance” out of wool washing. It 
is a very different scientific cleanser, 
called Wool-O-Lene, that dissolves in- 
stantly into silky suds when it meets 
cool water, removing soil at once, with- 
out shrinking, fading or matting. 
There’s no need of blocking a wool 
sweater afterwards, because there is 
never any shrinking or stretching, as 
with ordinary harsh soap powders. 
Wool-O-Lene works like a tonic on deli- 
cate or bulky wool fibers. Colors, even 
multicolor stripes, neither run nor fade. 
Instead, they emerge cleaner and bright- 
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er than ever. Another advantage is the 
improvement in the texture. Wool-O- 
Lene preserves the resilient softness 
that is wool’s special characteristic. 
The littlest laundress can handle the 
simple Wool-O-Lene routine with deb- 
onair confidence: Place a heaping table- 
spoonful of Wool-O-Lene in a basin, 
add four quarts of cool tap water, and 
watch it burst in rich foamy suds. 
Soak the garment for a few minutes, 
then squeeze it gently until all soil is 
removed. No effort is needed as you 
don’t have to rub or wring. Just lift 
it out in ball form and squeeze out the 
sudsy water. Rinse thoroughly in clean 
cold water and gently squeeze out the 
moisture. Place neatly on a thick towel, 
finger-press seams together. Smooth 
out creases with the palms of hands. 


Fact-Finding 


Now just let it dry at room temperature. 
It’s sure, safe and wonderfully satis- 
factory. 

We’re not being overly optimistic 
when we tell you that the family’s 
sweaters, wool robes, socks, yes, all gar- 
ments in pure 100 percent unadulter- 
ated American wool and Cashmere can 
be washed as frequently as needed, yet 
every time they’re bathed in Wool-O- 
Lene, they emerge with a fresh look 
of newness. So thorough have been 
their tests, that Wool-O-Lene (costs 
only a dollar) carries the Good House- 
keeping Seal and a money-back guaran- 
tee by the maker. 

—News from Eleanor Kairalla 

(Write for sample packet to Eleanor 
Kairalla, Woolknit Associates, Inc., 745 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.) 


Committee to Study 


Beef and Lamb Import Problems 


A meeting of sheep producers, cattle 
‘4% raisers, lamb and cattle feeders, 
meat packers, boners, jobbers, dairy 
representatives, and officials of other 
interested groups was held in the Cal- 
ifornia Wool Growers’ Association 
office in San Francisco March 12 re- 
sulting in the setting up of a Fact 
Finding Committee to investigate prob- 
lems arising from foreign shipments 
of cattle, beef, lamb and meat products 
into the U. S. 

The proposed shipment of live cattle 
from New Zealand, which has been 
given wide publicity causing some hys- 
teria among cattle producers, but which 
had been common knowledge among the 
trade ever since the Western States 
Meat Packers convention in San Fran- 
cisco during the middle of February, 
was given consideration. However, the 
industry leaders present directed most 
of their attention to the sharp increase 
in and potential shipments of boneless 
and carcass beef, lamb carcasses and 
packaged frozen lamb cuts from New 
Zealand and other countries to the U.S. 
and particularly the West Coast. 


Hits Employment 


Wholesalers and meat boners, who 
furnish boneless beef to canners and 
sausage makers, painted a rather bleak 
picture of the effect of these beef im- 
ports on their business and labor force. 
They reported that their plants are 
practically idle and most of their em- 
ployees are on furlough, because of 
their inability to compete with the 
cheaper boneless beef from such coun- 
tries as New Zealand. 
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Beef and Veal 

Beef and veal shipped into the United 
States from all foreign countries in 
1957 was estimated at 232 million 
pounds as compared with 112 million 
pounds in 1956. Much of the increase 
in imports of beef in 1957 as compared 
to 1956 was due to increased imports 
from New Zealand. Included in the 
beef import data for 1957 are 45.9 mil- 
lion pounds of boneless beef and 1.6 
million pounds of bone-in beef from 
New Zealand. This compares with 4.0 
million pounds of boneless beef and 0.2 
million pounds of bone-in beef received 
during 1956. Present shipments are 
reported at a higher rate from most 
countries as compared with last year. 


California Imports 

Total beef imports into California 
from foreign countries in 1957 was 
35,077,562 pounds as against 16,376,197 
pounds in 1956 for an increase of 114 
percent. The State of Washington with 
a 1957 import of 7,648,285 pounds of 
beef and beef products, showed an in- 
crease of 49 percent over 1956 which 
had a total of 5,138,865 pounds. 

Canada shipped an estimated 391,256 
head of live cattle into the United 
States in 1957 as compared with 49,028 
head in 1956. Mexico shipped an esti- 
mated 336,477 head into the United 
States in 1957 as compared with 110,- 
256 head in 1956. 

Those in attendance felt that heavy 
shipments of live cattle from New Zea- 
land would affect our cattle market, 
but that the proposed shipment of 1500 
head every 50 days or so would have 


little effect on the present market. The 
cattle population of New Zealand on 
January 1, 1957 totaled 5,360,000 head 
and a reasonable percentage of them 
are dairy cattle and dairy goods, one 
of the country’s export products. 


Requirements 


Live cattle imported to the U. S. from 
New Zealand must be held in strict 
quarantine at Port of Entry for 30 days, 
with a permit from Washington, D. C. 
required before shipment is made. U. S. 
sheep breeders who have imported New 
Zealand and Australian breeding stock 
into this country are fully aware of the 
red tape and time this entails. 


Lamb 


New Zealand and Australia long have 
been eying the U. S. lamb market. In 
1957, California lamb imports from 
New Zealand were 39,281 pounds as 
compared with 25,381 pounds in 1956. 
New Zealand and Australian lamb 
moved into the Hawaiian Islands, tra- 
ditionally a California market, to the 
tune of 238, 288 pounds in 1957 as com- 
pared with 31,443 pounds in 1956. 

The sheep population of New Zealand 
for 1957 was estimated at 40,000,000 
head compared with a 1936-1940 aver- 
age of 31,000,000 head and Australia 
in 1957 had an estimated sheep popula- 
tion of 151,000,000 as compared with a 
1936 to 1940 average of 112,000,000 
head. 


Long Been Aware 


The California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and National Wool Growers 
Association for the past ten years or 
so have been fully cognizant of the 
threat to U. S. producers through in- 
shipment of frozen lamb from New 
Zealand and Australia. With the ad- 
vent of the development of the Cryovac 
bag, within the past several years, this 
threat of glutting the U. S. market with 
lamb from these low cost producing 
nations has been growing. 

CWGA 

At the 1957 California Wool Growers 
Association convention in Stockton, the 
following resolution was adopted: “We 
endorse the resolution passed by the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association, at its June 
17-18, 1957 meeting which directed the 
Legislative Committee of the NWGA 
to investigate the possibility of intro- 
ducing, in the next session of Congress, 
legislation providing for import quotas 
on lamb and mutton. We are aware that 
efforts are being made to arrange to 
bring frozen New Zealand lamb into 
this country.” 

At the 1958 convention of the National 
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Phoenix, 
was 


Wool Growers Association in 
Arizona, the following resolution 
adopted: “Due to improved methods of 
food preservation and methods of trans- 
portation, there is an increasing need 
for alertness on the part of our indus- 
protect ourselves from foreign 
importation of lamb. We ask that im- 
of meat conform to the same 
nspection and killing standards, en- 
forced on domestic producers, proces- 
sors and packing plants. We further ask 
that any pre-packaged meats or proc- 
meat products be inspected to 
conform to the rigid Food and Drug 
regulations of the United States. Any 
inspections and supervisions 
should be borne by exporting countries. 


try to 


ports 


essed 


costs of 


“We request that tariffs be increased 


and established based on past 


imports. 


quotas 


“We oppose the inspection or grading 
by che United States Department of 
Agriculture of any meat or meat prod- 
ucts outside the territorial limits of the 
United States.” 


Steady Flow 


There has been during the past ten 
years a steady flow of Australians and 
New Zealanders into the United States, 
particularly the West Coast, studying 
our markets, our killing methods and 
our grading standards and other fac- 
tors around which they have been shap- 
ing their own operations in order to 
take advantage of the U. S. market. 


Committee 


The Fact Finding Committee is com- 
prised of two representatives from each 
segment of the industry. The commit- 
tee held its first meeting on adjourn- 
ment of the general and 
perfected plans to develop facts on cat- 
tle and fresh meat imports. The com- 
mittee has already engaged the services 
of a specialist to work with them in 
developing the material and preparation 
of a brief resulting from the research. 


session 


Those in attendance unanimously 
approved a proposal to call a meeting 
of the Presidents of the cattlemen’s 
associations in the 11 Western States 
for the purpose of discussing the effects 
of these imports on the livestock in- 
dustry, economy, and employment in 
the Western States. In the meantime 
leaders of the U. S. sheep industry met 
in Denver following the Board of Direc- 
tors’ meeting of the ASPC, to discuss 
the problem. The Western States will 
be asked to participate in further re- 
search and to cooperate in any industry 
program having to do with the problems 
of the livestock meat industry, 
resulting from foreign imports. 

—California Livestock News 
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( PTIMISM for the future of the sheep 

industry in America was prevalent 
at the annual meeting of delegates to 
the American Sheep Producers Council 
March 17, in Denver. 

Delegates, representing major 
sheep producing area of the United 
States, attended the one-day meeting to 
hear of past accomplishments and plans 
for the future in the promotion 
advertising program conducted by 
Council. There were 72 « 
ent out of a total of 134 

With sheep numbers o1 
the directors of the Council 
on March and 
for lamb and wool advertising 
motion. Wool advertising 
tion for the fiscal year beginning 
1, is set at $900,000. 
$800,000, year. 
The lamb from 
the present $1,153,000 to $1,350,000, and 
includes the addition of four promotion 
areas to the present 15 Min 
neapolis-St. Paul, New and 
the California 


the Sar 


every 


and 
the 


pres- 


} 
lelegates | 


the increase, 
convened 
budget 
and pro- 
promo- 
July 


with 


18 boosted the 


and 
compared 


fiscal 
was in reased 


for ne current 


budget 


Toledo, 
York City 
expansion of Southern 
promotion to 
marketing area. 

G. N. Winder of 
Colorado, 
the American Sheep Producers Council, 
and chairman of the board. J. R. Broad- 
bent of Salt Lake City was elected 
ASPC vice-president and vice-chairman 
of the board, James Lem- 
mon of Lemmon, Dakota, who 
declined to run for another term. Far- 
rell Shultz of DeGraff, Ohio, was elected 
treasurer, replacing Mike Noonen of 
Denver, who declined renomina- 
tion. J. M. of Denver, 
was re-elected executive-secretary of 
the Council, and Mrs. Eunice L. Gray 
was re-elected assistant treasurer. 

New ASPC from State 
area sheep councils include George K. 
Hislop of Yakima, Washington; Francis 
E. Warren of Cheyenne, Wyoming; A. 
B. Moyer of Fargo, North Dakota; Wil- 
liam A. McKerrow of Pewaukee, Wis- 
consin; Roger G. Davis of Natchez, 
Mississippi; Joe Mendiburu of Bakers- 
field, California; Robert W. Lockett of 
Phoenix, Arizona; and Harold Leding- 
ham of Mitchell, Nebraska. There is 
one new director representing a Class 
II member, E. Glenn Thacker of the 
Midwest Wool Marketing Cooperative 
at Kansas City, Missouri. 

The wool budget includes $639,777 


inciude Diego 


Denver and Craig. 


was re 


elected president 
] 


Succe eding 


South 


also 


(Casey Jones 


directors or 


#, 


from American Sheep Producers Counci/ 


for the American Wool! Council for use 
by the Wool Bureau in an advertising 
and promotion program, with emphasis 
on “American-Made” wool garments; 
$65,000 for the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
an increase of $15,000 over the current 
year for use in sponsoring the ‘Make 
It Yourself With Wool” and 
$50,000 to Woolknit Associates for pub- 
licity wool-knit wear, providing 
matching funds are made available. 
Another new feature to encourage 
greater demand for wool is a $75,000 
program of public relations to promote 
“the quality” of American- 
made wool products. Designation of an 
independent firm specializing in public 
relations will be made at a later date. 

The lamb budget of $1,350,000 is bro- 
ken down into $775,300 for advertising 
in 19 marketing $354,000 for 
lamb merchandising, including the 
hiring of a meat cutting expert for 
work in all markets; $215,400 for the 
consumer service department which has 
a staff of home economists who conduct 
a grass-roots program on lamb cookery 


contest; 


on 


peerless 


areas, 


for housewives, institutions and schools 
and colleges. 

Paula Owen, the ASPC’s chief home 
economist, will be featured in the new 
lamb advertising program and _ point 
of sale material to lend a personal touch 
to the ads. She will give cooking tips 
on lamb and tell of the nutritional 
advantages of eating lamb. 

Out of the current 1957-58 budget, 
the directors allocated $28,000 for a 
market reporting service in the present 
lamb promotion cities. This service will 
give the Council important information 
on the effect of its promotion and ad- 
vertising within these cities. 

Other action taken by the directors 
included the acceptance of an invita- 
tion extended by the American Wool 
Council for a director of the ASPC to 
be a member of the board of the Wool 
Bureau; approved cooperation with a 
lamb promotion effort by the Washing- 
ton Wool Growers Association on a one- 
third to two-thirds basis; approved the 
allocation of $5,000 to the Women’s 
Auxiliary for a lamb promotion effort 
in the form of “cook outs” for young- 
sters. 

During the delegate meeting, mem- 
bers of the ASPC staff described in 
detail how they are working together 
to promote lamb in 15 marketing cities 
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on a market-by-market basis. Casey 
Jones pointed out that it would not be 
wise to promote lamb on an extended 
nationwide basis at present because 
lamb is not available in many markets 
throughout the country. 

The Council promotes and advertises 
wool on a national basis in cooperation 
with the Wool Bureau and other allied 
wool agencies. Max Schmitt of New 
York, Bureau president, and Dr. Gerald 
Laxer, director of the Bureau’s science 
and technology department, described 
new scientific advances in the treat- 
ment of wool that brighten the outlook 
for the future. Dr. Laxer told the dele- 
gates that the past six months have 
been the most productive period in the 
history of wool science. Among the new 
processes being developed, he said, are 
moth-proofing of wool, a revolutionary 
spot-proofing treatment, and a process 
for placing permanent pleats and 
creases in wool garments. 

Thousands of stories in newspapers 
and magazines on woolknit garments 
have been placed by Woolknit Asso- 
ciates, Inc. Miss Eleanor Kairalla of 
New York City, publicity director, told 
of the organization’s successful efforts 
to promote woolknit goods with free 
publicity material. John Caron of 
Rochelle, Ill., president of Woolknit 
Associates, said wool faces increasing 
competition from synthetics and that 
only continued promotion of wool 
through advertising and publicity will 
stem the tide. 

Mrs. Rudie Mick of St. Onge, South 
Dakota, president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, explained the “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” contest to the dele- 
gates. The contest is sponsored by the 
auxiliary in cooperation with the ASPC 
and the Wool Bureau. The twelfth an- 
nual contest started in late March with 
19 states represented. 


ASPC FILMS NOW BEING 
DISTRIBUTED 


OW available for distribution are the 

new motion pictures produced by 
the American Sheep Producers Council 
to promote the use of lamb. 

“Let’s Have Lamb” is a 14-minute 
color feature designed for general audi- 
ence use, particularly the housewife, as 
well as for home economics classes in 
schools and colleges. 

“There’s Good Money in Lamb” is 
designed to show the retailer how to 
climb on the lamb band-wagon by offer- 
ing the customer the newest cuts of 
lamb. 

There are three 414-minute black and 
white featurettes, designed particularly 
for television use. 

“Using the Leg of Lamb” describes 
the many attractive possibilities in the 
leg, such as bone-in or boned roasts, 
shanks, steaks and stew. 
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“The Versatile Shoulder of Lamb” “Lamb Taste Adventures” presents 
opens up a whole new field for the such new and different taste tempters 
housewife who enjoys giving her fam- as lamb casserole, shanks, barbecued 
ily different, delicious meals at a truly or sweet ’n sour ribiets, lamb patties 
reasonable cost. and stuffed breast of lamb. 


AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL 


Budget for Fiscal Year 


July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959 
1958-59 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS (EXPENSES) $ 27,000.00 
ADMINISTRATION 82,000.00 
EDUCATION & INFORMATION 90,000.00 
EQUIPMENT sc 3,000.00 
LAMB 
Advertising $780,600.00 
Merchandising 354,000.00 
Consumer Service 210,400.00 
NWGA Auxiliary Promotion 5,000.00 
1,350,000.00 
WOOL 
Advertising $639,777.00 
Women’s Auxiliary NWGA 65,000.00 
Woolknit Associates ; 50,000.00 
““American-Made” public relations 75,000.00 
Reserves for contingencies 70,223.00 
900,000.00 
TOTAL. ....$2,452,000.00 
STATEMENT OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
(USDA figures as of December 31, 1957) 
Number of Delegates and Directors Allotted 
Delegates Directors 
Eastern Seaboard Sheep Council $ 84,747.00 3 1 
Southern States Sheep Council 94,648.00 1 ] 
Ohio Sheep Council 123,619.00 5 1 
Michigan-Wisconsin Sheep Council 61,330.00 2 1 
Indiana-Illinois Sheep Council 98,027.00 4 1 
North Dakota-Minnesota Sheep Council 136,674.00 5 1 
Iowa Sheep Council . 115,522.00 5 ] 
South Dakota Sheep Council 142,456.00 6 1 
Nebraska-Kansas Sheep Council 90,321.00 4 ] 
Mo.-Okla.-Ark. Sheep Council. 98,835.00 4 1 
Texas Sheep Council 195,544.00 20 5 
New Mexico Sheep Council 130,206.00 5 1 
Colorado Sheep Council... 175,726.00 7 a 
Wyoming Sheep Council . 259,820.00 10 3 
Montana Sheep Council 7 2 
Utah Sheep Council 6 2 
Idaho Sheep Council 168,933.00 7 2 
Oregon-Washington Sheep Council 116,605.00 5 | 
California Sheep Council 215,672.00 9 2 
Arizona-Nevada Sheep Council 71,652.00 3 1 
TOTAL $3,014,442.00 121 31 
CLASS II MEMBERS 
National Woo! Growers Association 2 1 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 2 1 
National Grange Aa ae 2 1 
National Farmers Union ; 2 1 
National Livestock Producers Association 2 1 
National Lamb Feeders Association 2 1 
Pacific Wool Growers........ 1 1 
Midwest Wool Cooperative... 1 1 
TOTALS..... 134 39 
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The Outlook 


For Livestock 
On the National Forests 


By RICHARD E. McARDLE 


Chief, Forest Service, U. S. Department 

of Agriculture, at 93rd Annual Con- 

vention of the National Wool Growers 

Association, Phoenix, Arizona, January 
23, 1958 


RESIDENT Clyde and members of 

the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, I appreciate this opportunity to 
talk with you. This is about as good 
a time as could be picked to talk frankly 
about the outlook for livestock on the 
national forests. 

The changing times are having many 
impacts on your industry. You have 
faced one crisis after another in recent 
years—shortage of skilled labor, rising 
costs of doing business, competition 
from _ artificial fibers, recurring 
droughts. These changing times are 
affecting administration of the national 
forests, too. I know that many of you 
are wondering what the present great 
expansion of other uses of the national 
forests will mean to your use of these 
publicly owned forests in conducting a 
livestock business. 

If I were in your boots I would ask 
the Chief of the Forest Service to an- 
swer the following questions: 

1. Is it the policy of the Forest Serv- 
ice to eliminate grazing of livestock on 
the national forests? 

2. What effect will the increase in 
recreation and wildlife have on live- 
stock grazing on the national forests? 

3. Does the emphasis being placed by 
the Forest Service on watershed protec- 
tion mean that fewer livestock will be 
allowed to graze? 

4. In view of the reductions that have 
been made in livestock permitted to 
graze on the national forests, why does 
the Forest Service continue to make 
reductions? 

5. Who has the responsibility for 
determining the need for making ad- 
justments in livestock use? 

6. What is the Forest Service doing 
to get and hold qualified personnel who 
understand livestock and range man- 
agement? 

7. Have there’ been 
changes in grazing policy? 

These are the questions that come 


any recent 
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to us most frequently from the live- 
stock industry. They are fair questions 
and I shall attempt to answer them as 
frankly as I know how. Some of you 
may have other questions in mind or 
might ask some of these in a different 
way. But I believe that I have taken 
on a pretty good load in trying to 
answer these. 


Livestock Grazing Will Continue 


I grew up in the Forest Service be- 
lieving that livestock grazing was one 
of the more important uses of the na- 
tional forests in western United States. 
I still believe that to be true. There are 
millions of acres of land in the western 
national forests that are suitable for 
grazing use on a permanent basis. I 
firmly believe that livestock grazing will 
always be an important use of this land 
if you, as grazing permittees, and we, 
as responsible land managers, have the 
intelligence and the initiative to see 
to it that livestock grazing is handled 
in a way that will not diminish the 
soil and forage resources or create 
untenable conflicts with other impor- 
tant uses of these public lands. 

It is not the policy of the Forest Serv- 
ice to eliminate livestock grazing from 
the national forests. It is our policy to 
handle the range resources so that they 
can continue to be put to productive 
use, with livestock grazing and other 
uses of the forests living in harmony 
under a sound program of multiple use. 
The Forest Service will stand shoulder 
to shoulder with you and defend well- 
managed livestock grazing on national- 
forest lands suitable for that purpose. 
We cannot and will not defend over- 
grazing. We cannot defend the kind of 
grazing or any other use that causes 
mud to be washed into streams and 
reservoirs or municipal water systems 
or the kind of use which unduly inter- 
feres with other important uses of the 
national forests. 

I am not trying to hedge when I 
speak of integrating livestock use with 
other uses of the national forests. I am 
trying to say frankly that we do need 
to recognize and protect the interests 
of water users, recreationists, fisher- 
men and hunters, and the timber indus- 
try as well as the grazing permittees in 


the management of the national forests. 
I am simply facing up to the realities 
of the situation. 


Recreation and Wildlife 


Not so very long ago only a few peo- 
ple ever got into the national forests. 
I can recall when you could travel for 
days in the national forests and meet 
only a few sheepherders, range riders, 
or an occasional prospector. Only the 
hardier fishermen and hunters who 
were willing to really rough it pene- 
trated what was then largely a back- 
country area. This is not true today. 

The average citizen has discovered 
the national forests. These public lands 
are being used by more and more peo- 
ple every year. In 1956 there were more 
than 52 million recreation visits to the 
national forests. This is an increase 
in 10 years—of nearly 200 percent. One- 
fourth of these recreation visits were 
for fishing and hunting, and this is an 
increase of more than 200 percent. In 
less than five years the national forests 
will have 66 million recreation visits 
a year. By 1975 the use is expected to 
reach 100 million. It is sobering to try 
to figure out how to accommodate so 
many people and still manage the na- 
tional forests for production of water, 
timber, and forage. We are sure that 
people will continue to come in larger 
numbers. We could not stem the tide 
if we wanted to, and we don’t want to. 
Public recreation is one of the valuable 
contributions the national forests make 
to citizens. The problem is how to fit 
this use in with grazing and other uses. 
It can be done. Of that we are con- 
vinced. It can’t be done, however, with- 
out some give and take and sensible 
compromises all along the line. 

In the first place we must provide 
reasonable camping and other facilities 
for fire protection and sanitation. If 
we can do that, the conflict between 
other uses and recreation use will be 
lessened. If there are inadequate facil- 
ities to take care of the recreationists 
they will spread out and occupy more 
area over a larger stretch of country 
and their use will be much harder to 
manage. I think that the impacts on 
livestock grazing by intensive recrea- 
tion use at improved areas sometimes 
are exaggerated. Campgrounds and 
picnic grounds closed to grazing and 
other uses occupy less than one-half of 
one percent of the total national-forest 
area. Such areas could be doubled or 
quadrupled with relatively little impact 
on livestock grazing. 

We are faced with a somewhat differ- 
ent problem in handling recreation use 
by hunters and fishermen, hikers and 
wilderness travelers who push _ back 
into the undeveloped parts of the na- 
tional forests and select their own 
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campsites. This kind of use is growing, 
too. It is the kind which is likely to 
have the greatest effect upon livestock 
grazing. Many of these people use 
horses, and when they get to their des- 
tination they expect to find some horse 
feed left. If instead they find a dust 
bed or a sheep bed-ground on or near 
their favorite camping spot, the Forest 
Service hears about it, and the livestock 
man, whether he knows it or not, has 
a public relations problem on his hands. 
One answer to this problem is conserva- 
tive use of the range by domestic live- 
stock so that there is some horse feed 
left for recreationists who use pack 
and saddle horses. Another is to rec- 
ognize that attractive lakes, the better 
fishing streams, and areas of high 
scenic value will attract people and that 
it is just good business judgment to 
leave such sites for public use by keep- 
ing concentrated livestock use away 
from them insfoar as it is practicable 
to do so. To take any other course of 
action is flying in the face of public 
opinion. 

The livestock industry has expressed 
concern over the future of grazing in 
wilderness and primitive areas. It is 
the policy of the Forest Service to per- 
mit grazing in such areas. As a matter 
of fact there are more than 300,000 
sheep and some 60,000 cattle grazing in 
national-forest wilderness and _ primi- 
tive areas now. Several bills have been 
introduced in Congress which would 
classify livestock grazing as a noncon- 
forming use in wilderness areas. The 
Department of Agriculture does not 
agree with this proposal. We can see 
no reason why the forage crops in wil- 
derness and primitive areas cannot 
continue to be harvested by livestock 
so long as that use does not damage 
the native vegetation or the soil, or 
unduly conflict with the management 
of the areas for wilderness purposes. 


I know that you are concerned about 
the increase of big-game animals on 
many of the western national forests. 
I don’t know of any livestock man who 
doesn’t like to have some big-game ani- 
mals around, and I personally know that 
many of you are supporting large num- 
bers of game animals on your own 
lands. But you who are constantly 
faced with the problems of balancing 
your herds with feed supplies recognize 
that big-game animals can get too nu- 
merous for your yearlong ranges. 


One of the really encouraging devel- 
opments in the natural-resource field 
is the recognition by State Fish and 
Game Departments that wildlife must 
be kept in balance with its habitat or 
wildlife and habitat both will suffer. 
This has not always been recognized 
but it is today. Almost without excep- 
tion Western State Game Departments 
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are now authorizing hunting of deer 
and elk of either sex. There is growing 
acceptance on the part of sportsmen of 
the need for keeping big-game animals 
within the limits of the range capacity 
for big-game animals. In most Western 
States there is less resistance each year 
against the killing of female deer and 
elk. 

I do not mean to say that all of the 
problems have been solved, but the 
trend is encouraging. Neither do I 
want to imply that on well-managed 
game ranges there will be no conflict 
between livestock and game. There is 
some overlap in the food preferences 
of big game and livestock. However, the 
area of conflict is confined mostly to 
ranges used by big game in the winter- 
time. Generally speaking, if winter 
ranges are properly stocked, the prob- 
lems are at a minimum elsewere. We 
will continue to work with State Fish 
and Game Departments in keeping big- 
game numbers on the national forests 
available to them. : 

I do not believe the livestock people 
have anything to gain by criticizing or 
expressing alarm over the growing use 
of the national forests for hunting. The 
only practical way of stabilizing big- 
game numbers is by sportsman hunting. 
In many places we need more, not few- 
er, hunters. If you are going to prevent 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
June 23-24: NWGA Executive Committee Meeting, 
San Francisco, California. 
August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
January 26-29, 1959: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Portland, Oregon. 


Conventions and Meetings 

July 23-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salida, Colorado. 

August 14-15: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 

November 9-11: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 11:13: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

January 14-17, 1959: American Cattlemen’s Conven- 
tion, Omaha Nebraska. 

January 26-29: National Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Sales 

May 1-3: Texas All Breed Ram and Ewe Sale, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

May 5-6: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia. 

August 5-6: Washington State Ram Sale, Yakima, 
Washington. 

August 6: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 9-10: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 

September 13: Idaho Fa'l Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

September 18: 
Montana. 

September 25: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sheep 
Sale, Dubois, Idaho. 

Shows 

May 4: Far Western International Sheep Dog Trials, 
Sacramento, California. 

May 4-6: California Wool Show, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia. 

October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Show, Cow Palace, San Francisco, California. 


iii 


Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 





complaints from sportsmen that live- 
stock are taking all of the forage, you 
are going to have to see that the na- 
tional-forest ranges used by livestock 
are left in a condition which gives no 
legitimate reason for complaint. 


Watershed Management 


The coordination of range use and 
watershed management on the national 
forests is, in our view, more important 
and in many ways more difficult than 
coordinating range use with recreation. 
The national forests make up one-fifth 
of the area of the 11 Western States, 
but they produce more than half of the 
water. About two-thirds of all water 
used for irrigation in the West comes 
form the national forests. Almost all of 
the important hydroelectrical develop- 
ments in Western States depend on 
water from the national forests. Some 
1,800 cities and towns get all or most 
of their municipal water from the na- 
tional forests, and thousands more are 
partly dependent on these lands for 
their domestic water. 

Population in the 11 Western States 
has increased 79 percent since 1940. 
Most of these people are locating in 
cities, towns, and industrial areas. 
Water will be the principal factor lim- 
iting future economic growth of the 
West. Many localities are already feel- 
ing the pinch of water shortages. 

One of the two principal purposes 
for which the national forests were 
originally established was to secure 
favorable conditions of waterflows. As 
populations expand and the need for 
water becomes more pressing, the pub- 
lic will be more and more insistent that 
the national forests be managed in a 
way that will give full protection to the 
quality and regularity of streamflows. 
In the future we will be paying more 
attention to management practices 
which will increase streamflow without 
diminishing its quality. Other uses must 
be fitted into the overall watershed 
objectives. 

We cannot be very proud of some of 
the national-forest watersheds that 
have been grazed. In one Western State 
alone the Department of Agriculture 
has completed or is working on 20 wa- 
tershed-improvement projects to repair 
damage that has resulted from exces- 
sive livestock use. That kind of restora- 
tion work is very costly. The kind of 
grazing use that makes it necessary 
to do this expensive repair work will 
no longer be tolerated by the public. 

The national forests are no longer 
isolated, inaccessible areas. Many peo- 
ple now get back into these areas and 
form their own judgment of what is 
happening to their watersheds. You 
don’t have to be an expert to see how 
an improperly located, poorly drained 
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road is causing watershed damage or 
that an overgrazed slope can cause 
gullies and muddy streams. I think 
you need to know that the Forest Serv- 
ice is being sharply criticized for mov- 
ing too slowly in correcting poor 
watershed conditions. 

Experience and watershed manage- 
ment research convince us that live- 
stock grazing and watershed protection 
are compatible on the permanent type 
ranges in the national forests. They 
can and must be harmonized if grazing 
is to continue as an important use of 
the national forests. The answer is 
conservative use by livestock. By that 
I mean the kind of use that leaves 
enough vegetation on the ground to 
avoid making sore spots. The floods 
which occurred in Davis County, Utah, 
in the thirties originated from relative- 
ly small denuded areas in the headwater 
streams covering less than 10 percent 
of the total area. That is wny we are 
so concerned about the conditions of 
the land on relatively small areas where 
livestock tend to concentrate and over- 
graze even though there might be ample 
forage on the nearby hillsides. 

Although the coordination of range 
use and watershed management can 
hold many difficulties for you and the 
Forest Service, I am confident that it 
can be done if everyone concerned will 
recognize the problems frankly and 
pitch in with determination to do a 
good job. To ignore the public stake 
in good watershed management is one 
sure way to invite real trouble. 


Reductions in Permitted Stock 


I know that you do not like reductions 
in permitted livestock. We don’t like 
them either. I can assure you that the 
Forest Service make them 
inless our local officers are 
thoroughly convinced that they are 
necessary to protect the range and 
watershed resources and to fit livestock 
ise into a logical pattern of multiple- 
use management. The charge has often 
been made that the Forest Service relies 
entirely on reductions to correct un- 
satisfactory range conditions. That 
isn’t true, although at times it might 
seem so to you. Where ranges are in 
need of improvement we attempt to 
bring about the desired results in three 
ways: 

1. By improved handling of livestock 
on the range, 

2. Through construction of range im- 
provements and artificial revegetation, 
where feasible, and 
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3. By reducing numbers of permitted 
livestock or adjusting periods of use 
where other methods are inadequate or 
are not feasible. 

There are great opportunities for im- 
proved livestock management on moun- 
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tain ranges. The trend in the future 
will be toward more intensive manage- 
ment. This will require more fencing 
and handling of cattle and sheep on 
more of a pasture basis than we have 
been able to accomplish up to this time. 

In my opinion the greatest possibil 
ities for stabilizing range use in the 
national forests are to bring the better 
soils and the more productive parts of 
the range into full production and to 
restrict grazing on some of the steeper, 
poorer, submarginal areas where it is 
difficult to graze livestock without 
causing watershed damage. Manage- 
ment of the more productive 
might involve fertilization, replacement 
of native vegetation with higher yield 
ing improved forage plants, more wide- 
spread practice of rotation 
systems, possibly some water spreading, 
and other intensive management prac- 
believe that grazing capacity 
for the better rangelands on the na- 
tional forests can be increased ma- 
terially and that to do so will be well 
worth the substantial capital invest- 
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HOUSTON FAT STOCK 
SHOW CHAMPIONS 


Houston, Texas 
February 19-March 2, 1958 


BREED CHAMPIONS 


Cheviots:—Champion ram: Alvin L. 
Helms, Belleville, Illinois. Champion 
ewe: Dells Valley Farms, Congerville, 
Illinois. 

Columbias: 
champion ewe: L. A. 
Texas. 

Corriedales:—- Champion ram 
champion ewe: Buckeye Farms, Rush- 
sylvania, Ohio. 

Delaine-Merinos: 
and champion ewe: A. C. 
Blanco, Texas. 

Dorsets:—Champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe: John G. Peters, Enid, Okla- 
homa. 

Hampshires: 
mentrout & 
Champion ewe: Mrs. 
Plano, Texas. 

Montadales: 
champion ewe: 
Texas. 

Rambouillets: 
Glasscock, Sonora, 
ewe: Mac Powell, 

Shropshires: 
champion ewe: H. M. 
Illinois. 

Southdowns:—-Champion ram: Gary 
Real, Kerrville, Texas. Champion ewe: 
Duron Howard, Mulhall, Oklahoma. 

Suffolks:—Champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe: T. R. Hinton, Keller, Texas. 


and 


soerne, 


Champion ram 
Nordan, 


and 


Champion ram 
Lindeman, 


Champion ram: Ar- 
Donley, Plano, Texas. 
Ammie E. Wilson, 


Champion ram_= and 
Audry Head, Snyder, 


Champion ram: Tom 
Texas. Champion 
Eden, Texas. 

Champion ram _ and 
Baer, St. Jacob, 
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ments and changes in prevailing live- 
stock management practices that would 
be required. 

There is no disagreement on the need 
for range improvements. There may 
be some lack of agreement on how much 
progress can be made in correcting un- 
satisfactory range conditions by reseed- 
ing and other improvement measures 
There is certainly a lack of money to 
do all of the work that needs to be done 
as fast as you and we would like to 
do it. Nevertheless we are making 
progress in improving the range. Since 
1940 the Forest Service has reseeded 
close to a million acres of depleted 
national-forest rangeland at a cost of 
well over six million dollars. We esti- 
mate that there are still about six 
million acres in need of revegetation 
and adaptable for such treatment under 
methods that have proved successful. 
Not all depleted rangeland in the na- 
tional can be revegetated by 
artificial means. Much of it is too rough 
and rocky for artificial reseeding. We 
have just not found out how to success- 
fully reseed some other areas because 
of adverse climatic conditions, peculi- 
arities of soil, or other factors. Our 
researchers are working hard trying to 
find the answers to some of these prob- 
lems. Currently the Forest Service is 
spending around $2,100,000 a year on 
range revegetation and range improve- 
ments. This is equal to about four-fifths 
of the total grazing fees collected. 


forests 


It is our policy to encourage livestock 
permittees to assist with range-improve- 
ment work by investing their own 
money or contributing labor and equip- 
ment. Such investments now total six 
to seven hundred thousand dollars a 
vear. I'd like to take this opportunity 
to express our appreciation for this 
very substantial assistance. 

We want to go just as far and as fast 
as funds and other conditions will per- 
mit in developing the range by better 
management, by installing improve- 
ments, by reseeding, by control of 
juniper, sagebrush, and other low-value 
plants. When improved management or 
range-improvement measures are in- 
adequate to correct unsatisfactory 
range conditions, we have no other 
choice but to reduce use on areas being 
damaged. 


Responsibility for Decisions 


The man who is responsible for mak- 
ing the initial decisions for the man- 
agement of your individual allotments 
is the district ranger. He lives in your 
community as a neighbor; his children 
go to the same schools as yours do. 
You can be sure that he would not 
propose livestock reductions that some- 
times lead to bitter controversy if he 
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were not thoroughly convinced this 
action is necessary. 

The needs for management, for im- 
provements, or for reductions where 
necessary are determined on each in- 
dividual allotment. Before any adjust- 
ments are proposed, the range is studied 
carefully by the man on the ground. He 
checks on and records the condition of 
the allotment and the degree of utiliza- 
tion on the primary range areas before 
he makes any decisions. It is the policy 
to discuss the condition of the range 
with the permittees involved before any 
reductions are proposed and to give 
them an opportunity to ride the range 
with the responsible forest officers if 
they wish to do so before final decisions 
are reached. We always try to give 
sufficient advance notice of proposed 
reductions to allow permittees to make 
necessary changes in their operations. 

We have often heard it said that the 
rangers and supervisors are good guys 
but that they are merely doing what 
they are told to do by some bureaucrat 
in Washington. It would be utterly 
impossible for the small staff we have 
in Washington to be sufficiently fa- 
miliar with conditions on all of the 
national forests to make or even to sug- 
gest what specific decisions should be 
made as to the management of individ- 
ual allotments. Of necessity we have 
had to delegate responsibility and 
authority to the men on the ground. 
We, in Washington, establish general 
policies and procedures. We make 
periodic checks and inspections to de- 
termine how well the policies and pro- 
cedures are being carried out, but the 
responsibility for making the decisions 
and the authority to carry them out has 
been delegated to the men on the for- 
ests and ranger districts. The ranger’s 
judgment. is checked by his supervisor 
and the supervisor is accountable to a 
regional forester who coordinates the 
program on a regional basis. Decisions 
of any of these men may, of course, be 
appealed through channels to me and 
finally to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


When appeals come to my office we 
do our very best to determine all the 
facts and to make fair and correct de- 
cisions. If we are convinced that our 
men are right and are making the sound 
decision we will back them to the limit. 
On the other hand, if they are faulty, 
we do not hesitate to take corrective 
action. The record we’ve kept for the 
past 35 years shows that initial de- 
cisions of local forest officers have 
been changed a good many times upon 
appeal to higher authority despite what 
might be said to the contrary. 

In the final analysis I am responsible 
for the actions of all members of the 
Forest Service. Although we delegate 
responsibility and authority all the way 
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down the line, I cannot shift respon- 
sibility for the work of the Forest 
Service to anyone else’s shoulders. You 
might say that I “share” my respon- 
sibilities with the regional foresters, 
forest supervisors, and rangers, but in 
sharing it I do not escape any of the 
responsibility for what happens. 


Personnel 


This Association and the National 
Cattlemen’s Association have passed 
resolutions urging the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management 
to employ more range managers who 
have had practical training and experi- 
ence in range livestock operations. 
Many of you have also expressed con- 
cern about the frequent turnover of 
personnel on the national forests. | 
know that you wool growers face sim- 
ilar problems in recruiting and holding 
personnel. Many of your oldtime sheep- 
herders are passing out of the picture, 
and it is difficult to recruit good new 
ones. We get the impression that your 
turnover in sheepherders sometimes is 
even more frequent than is turnover 
of our rangers. 

We have moved some of our men 
faster than we would like. We have 
just not been able to prevent this. In 
recent years a large number of the old- 
er men in the Forest Service have re- 


tired, and we have been trying to 
replace them with the best available 
candidates. Practically all jobs in the 
Forest Service are filled by recruiting 
new men, who serve an apprenticeship 
as assistant rangers, and by promotion 
from within the organization. Fre- 
quently a single retirement or a pro- 
motion has a chain reaction and results 
in three or four moves. When you get 
a good ranger—one that you have confi- 
dence in and can work well with—you 
naturally want him to stay in your com- 
munity. However, I am sure that just 
because he is a good one you would 
not want to see him deprived of a well- 
earned promotion. 

Another factor that has influenced 
moving men and bringing in new ones 
has been the greatly expanded work- 
load on the national forests. The work 
involved in handling timber sales, pub- 
lic recreation, mineral claims activities 
and various special-use permits has 
more than doubled in the past seven or 
eight years. As a result we have had 
to create some new positions and fill 
them with the men best qualified to 
handle the jobs. The work program is 
still expanding, retirements are still 
occurring, and I can see no immediate 
prospect for slowing down to any great 
degree the frequency of personnel turn- 
over. However, we do not move people 
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STOP Loss of Essential Minerals 





Special Formula 


DRENCH 


Sheep need an 
minerals cost money. Tests prove internal parasites often 


abundance of essential minerals. These 


prevent sheep from utilizing these costly elements necessary 
for good health, growth and weight. Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL 
FORMULA DRENCH rids sheep of more stomach and intestinal 
worms than any other drench. You'll profit twice as much 
from your sheep when you get rid of worms and help them 


utilize needed minerals. Get Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FORMULA 


DRENCH now. 





TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. (BOX 4186) FORT WORTH 


just to be moving them. When we have 
to move men we will continue to do 
our best to replace them with the best- 
qualified and most-experienced men 
available. 

We are sympathetic with your desires 
to have men with western farm and 
ranch background placed on ranger dis- 
tricts and in supervisory positions in 
the western range country. We have 
many men in the Service now who have 
this kind of background, and some of 
them are occupying key positions in 
Washington and in the regional offices 
as well as on the forests. We would 
like to get more men with ranching 
background in our organization. With- 
in the last two years our recruiting pro- 
gram has been modified in an effort to 
get more men with range-management 
training. We have been getting some of 
these men, but there is a scarcity of 
them. 

It has been our policy for many years 
to place in district ranger positions and 
other yearlong administrative jobs men 
who have professional training in for- 
estry, range management, and allied 
natural-resource fields. We do not in- 
tend to change that policy. The job of 
managing the national forests is be- 
coming more complex, and the need for 
professional skills is more pressing 
now than ever before. However, we do 
want to get as many men as possible 
who have had both professional train- 
ing and good practical backgrounds, 
and we will conscientiously try to place 
on important range-management dis- 
tricts men who have had the best 
training and background in range man- 
agement. 

There is a place in our organization, 
of course, for men who do not have 
college training. We would like to get 
more men with practical ranch training 
in these jobs. We are now overhauling 
our job specifications for this class of 
employee. When this is done we hope 
that we will be in a position to offer 
salaries and terms of employment at- 
tractive enough to enable us to hold 
more of these practically trained people 
in the organization. 


Policy Changes 


We have tried to keep you completely 
and promptly informed of any changes 
in policy that might affect your use of 
the national forests. In the last four or 
five years there have been several sig- 
nificant modifications of range policy. 
I know that you are familiar with them, 
so I will only mention them. 

The policy on cooperative construc- 
tion of range improvements was 
changed to give permittees greater as- 
surance that they will receive the 
benefit from range improvements on 
national forests which they themselves 
finance. Under the new policy in- 
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creased grazing capacity resulting from 
reseeding, or other range improvements 
at the permittee’s expense, will be 
available for use by the permittee 
making the investment provided the im- 
provements (1) are approved in ad- 
vance, either under a_¥ special-use 
permit or cooperative agreement; (2) 
do not conflict with other uses of the 
national forests; (3) are beneficial to 
the range; and (4) continue to be 
effective. 

Departmental regulations have been 
changed to delete specific provisions for 
making reductions in grazing permits 
for purposes of distributing the grazing 
privileges to other applicants. 

The old controversial provision for 
transfer reductions has been changed. 
The revised policy provides that re- 
ductions in numbers of permitted live- 
stock necessary to conserve the range 
will be made when needed without 
relationship to any transfer of grazing 
preference. Under this policy sched- 
uled reductions which happen to coin- 
cide with transfers will be made as 
scheduled, but the so-called “automatic” 
reductions will not be made at time of 
transfer. 

The only change in policy during the 


Wool Judging Contest 
Won by Montana State 


's competition with teams from 10 
other colleges and universities, the 
Montana State College wool judging 
team won first place at the National 
Western Stock Show held January 10- 
18 at Denver, Colorado. 

A challenge trophy, along with the 
individual plaques, was awarded to the 
team by Berry Duff representing the 
United States Testing Company of Den- 
ver, Colorado and Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Reserve Champion went to New Mex- 
ico A & M College, third place to Texas 
A & M College, fourth place to Kansas 
State University and fifth place to Col- 
orado State University. 

High scoring individuals in the con- 
test were, first, Charles Nichols of 
Texas A & M College, who was awarded 
a trophy by the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association; second, Jay Anderson, 
Montana State College; third, Anthony 
Grace, Montana State College; fourth, 
Gerald Evans, Montana State College 
and fifth, Gary Schlothauer, New Mex- 
ico A & M College. 

Kenneth Colman of the Montana Wool 
Laboratory staff at Montana State Col- 
lege is coach and accompanied the team 
to Denver. 

The teams judged six classes of 
fleeces and evaluated ten fleeces indi- 
vidually. 


past year which might affect you is the 
revision of the appeals procedure under 
what is known as Regulation A-10. 
This regulation applies to all users of 
the national forests, not just grazing 
permittees. The revision was approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture last 
September. It was published in the 
Federal Register and will appear in the 
Code of Federal Regulations. I will 
not describe the revision in detail be- 
cause a copy of the new regulations and 
instructions on how to use it may be 
obtained from your forest ranger or 
supervisor. An important new feature 
is the distinction drawn between ap- 
peals by persons having a contractual 
relationship with the Forest Service 
and those who do not. Grazing permits 
are considered to be a contractual re- 
lationship. The informal type of appeal 
procedure has been retained for ap- 
peals from decisions of the district 
ranger to the supervisor and from the 
supervisor to the regional forester. The 
functions of advisory boards in review- 
ing matters under appeal have not been 
changed. 

A major feature of the new proce- 
dure is that it gives the appeMant the 
option of presenting his case in an 
informal appeal to the Chief or in a 
formal hearing before a departmental 
hearing examiner from the Secretary’s 
staff. If the formal procedure is cho- 
sen, the decision of the Chief must be 
based solely on the record of this hear- 
ing. Witnesses on both sides must 
testify under oath or affirmation and 
may be cross-examined. Appeals to the 
Secretary will be considered on the 
same record used in making the Chief’s 
decision. The Secretary of Agriculture 
decided that the new appeals procedure 
with provision for formal hearings 
made it unnecessary to continue the 
National Forest Advisory Board of 
Appeals that was established eight 
years ago. So it was discontinued. 

We hope to be able to handle our re- 
lationships with livestock people so 
that there will be relatively few ap- 
peals. As a matter of fact, we are 
proud of the past record in this re- 
spect. An analysis of appeal actions 
for the 32-year period 1920 to 1952 
showed that of more than 84,000 ad- 
ministrative decisions made by forest 
officers on grazing matters, only 1,195 
or 1.4 percent of them were appealed, 
and only 83 of these 84,000 decisions 
were appealed to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. You can take as much pride in 
that record as we can because it shows 
that a large majority of our mutual 
problems can be, should be, and have 
been worked out locally. That is the 
way we prefer to do it, but we realize 
that there will be some disagreements 
and some appeals. We believe that this 
new procedure will give the appellant 
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a better opportunity to present his side 
of the case than the old method. 
There are many more things that I 
could talk to you about, but I fear I 
have already used more than my allot- 
ted time. However, in closing I want 
to leave just one more thought. Maybe 
it’s just a personal opinion, but I do 
feel pretty strongly about it. No one, 
and especially you, should ever take the 
attitude that the sheep industry is a 
declining industry as I note some people 
seem to be doing. Americans are meat 
eaters, always have been. Each year 
there are three million more American 
mouths to feed, and they will be meat 
eaters. Americans also value high- 
quality clothing, and even though arti- 
ficial fibers are being widely used in 


textiles I believe that American men 
and women will always desire high- 
quality woolen clothing. I predict a 
greater demand for your products in 
the future than you have today. Your 
industry will probably change. More 
lambs and wool will be produced on 
improved pastures and on cultivated 
lands that are being returned to grass 
in many parts of the country, but range 
sheep production will continue to have 
a prominent place in the _ livestock 
industry. Range operations will have 
to change in the direction of more in- 
tensive management and improved hus- 
bandry of both livestock and ranges. In 
all of this I see the national-forest 
ranges continuing to make an important 
contribution. 


Early 1958 Lamb Crop Estimated 
At 2 Percent Above Last Year 


March 11, 1958 


HE 1958 early spring lamb crop in 

the principal early lamb producing 
States is estimated to be about 2 per- 
cent above the 1957 crop, according to 
USDA’s Crop Reporting Board. The 
larger early lamb crop is due to both 
an increase in number of breeding ewes 
and a higher lambing percentage (lambs 
saved per 100 ewes). The estimated 
percentage of ewes lambing early in 
these States is the same as last year. 
The increase in the number of early 
lambs is accounted for by increases in 
Texas, the leading lamb producing 
State, and the Pacific Northwest. The 
number of breeding ewes on farms and 
ranches January 1, 1958 was above the 
previous year in six of the 10 important 
early lamb States. The 10 important 
early lamb States are Missouri, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, 
Idaho, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, 
and California. 

In general, weather and feed condi- 
tions have been favorable for the 
growth and development of the early 
lamb crop, except in the Southeastern 
States, where persistent below normal 
temperatures have prevailed. In that 
area supplemental feeding has been re- 
quired. In Missouri, snow and zero 
temperatures during the lambing period 
resulted in increased death losses, but 
feed supplies have been plentiful and 
condition of ewes above normal. In the 
Northwestern States, the mild open 
winter has been favorable for early 
lambing and has provided a good sup- 
ply of pasture feed. In Texas, Arizona, 
and California, weather has been fa- 
vorable for lambing and early lamb 
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development, and pasture condition and 
feed supplies have been good, in some 
places the best in a number of years, 
and feed prospects continue excellent. 


TEXAS: 


Present indications point to an early 
lamb crop much larger than last year’s 
relatively low spring crop. The overall 
spring movement of lambs will prob- 
ably be earlier than usual. The demand 
for flock replacements continues very 
strong and some ewe lambs will be held 
for such purpose. 


CALIFORNIA: 


The early lamb crop in California is 
smaller than last year, reflecting a de- 
cline in lambing percentage. Old-crop 
lambs are moving to market and should 
be gone before new crop lambs are 
available. 


ARIZONA: 


The early lamb crop is expected to be 
smaller than last year. Weather was 
mild throughout the winter months, 
pastures and lambs are in excellent con- 
dition, and lambs are making rapid 
progress. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES: 


The early lamb crop in Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon is expected to be 
larger than last year. The number of 
breeding ewes is up 4 percent, and the 
proportion of ewes lambing early is 
about the same. Winter weather condi- 
tions were ideal for lambing and for 


growth and development of early lambs. 
Lamb losses have been light. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES: 


Reports indicate that the early lamb 
crop in Virginia, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky will be slightly less this year than 
last. The number of breeding ewes was 
up slightly, but lambing percentages 
and the proportion lambing early were 
down. 


MISSOURI: 


Indications point to a substantial de- 
cline in number of early spring lambs. 
This is due in part to the 7 percent 
decline in the number of breeding ewes 
and in part to a lower lambing percent- 
age. 


ICC EXAMINER’S REPORT ON 
WESTBOUND MEAT RATES 


(* March 27, Examiner Otto A. Han- 
FY son recommended to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the lower 
westbound meat rates temporarily in 
effect since August 15, 1957, be con- 
tinued, but that they not be granted 
on shipments into the Pacific North- 
west. His recommendation is based on 
evidence showing extensive truck com- 
petition in hauling meat from the 
Midwest and Texas into California but 
lack of such competition on shipments 
into the Pacific Northwest. 

Exceptions to the Examiner’s report 
must be filed not later than April 30, 
1958. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, in this case, has taken the position, 
unsuccessfully so far, that if lower 
rates on fresh meat are granted, propor- 
tionately lower rates on livestock ship- 
ments should also be given. 





100 TONS PER ACRE! 


Yields of 100 tons per acre AND MORE have 
been attained from QUAKER COMFREY ...a 
high-protein, low fiber fodder and silage crop. 
A perennial, QUAKER COMFREY does not set 
seed, is increased by root division. Once estab- 
lished, takes little irrigation. WILL GROW FOR 
TWENTY YEARS. Easily acclimated, thrives in all 
types of soils. Roots have survived 46° below 
zero, foliage withstands 15° of frost. Root 
stock now available to the United States. 

Only two shipments annually, orders taken 
on “first come, first served’ basis. Rush request 
for information to: 


W. S. CURTIS & ASSOCIATES 


lease send information on Quaker Comfrey 
to: 


Name 
Address jbeiisleiaphcsctetaiament 


City & State 
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ASPC Efforts Fruitful: 


Feeders Have Good Year 


have just arrived home from the an- 

nual American Sheep Producers 
Council meeting which was held at 
Denver. I found it a fascinating and, 
on the whole, a very successful meet- 
ing. The ASPC staff gives every indi- 
cation of being an able, sincere, 
hardworking team that is making tre- 
mendous progress in getting the job 
done. To me, it seems regretful that 
the directors did not make a little more 
show of appreciation of the wonderful 
job being done by the ASPC staff. 

On my way to Denver, I drove 
through portions of South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Illinois, and Kansas. In 
southwestern Minnesota and adjacent 
northwestern Iowa, I visited several 
men who have fed our sheep and cattle 
at various times. These people had 
all had a very successful feeding season 
to date. Most of the lambs were gone, 
and cattle marketing had been proceed- 
ing normally at normal weights. How- 
ever, at the time I was there, they still 
had a lot of corn, and much of it, they 
was too wet, so it 


were discovering 


had to be fed soon. 

This 
situation could lead to carrying cattle 
into excess weights with eventual ill 
effects on the markets. But, all in all, 
the corn belt feeder has had a success- 
ful season and that is the best situation 
for the operator who 


sells feeder livestock. 


wet corn, scarce feeder cattle 


possible range 
—Dan Fulton, President 


Montana Wool Growers Assn. 


ai 


Robert W. Lockett 


Dominic Eyherabide 
Arizona 


California 


Stanley C. Ellison 


Dan Fulton 
Nevada 


Montana 


J. R. Broadbent 
Utah 


T. A. Kincaid, Jr. 
Texas 


Mild Winter, With Moisture 
Brings Industry Confidence 


URING the past month, I have had 

the pleasure of attending annual 
meetings in various sections of the 
State. This has given me an opportu- 
nity to exchange views with wool 
growers in practically every part of 
Utah. 

The mild winter with a 
moisture in most areas above the aver- 
age has instilled into the wool grower 
more confidence in his industry than 
for any year the drought de- 
veloped in the intermountain area, and 
he looks forward with hope if the in- 
dustry continues to receive reimburse- 
ment for foreign nations’ taking over 
their market. He realizes, however, that 
there must be proper supervision of 
merchandising his product. 

Throughout the entire State there is 
a better feeling towards organizing 
local associations for the development 
of strong State and National Associa- 
tions. The wool grower is convinced 
that his future is dependent upon the 
continuation of the Wool Act. Next 
and almost paramount to this legisla- 
tion is a free market in the merchandis- 
ing of his lambs. In order to have 
proper merchandising of lambs, with 
the experience of the past, he feels it 
is necessary that we have as wide a 
distribution of lamb as possible, and 
that wider distribution could prevail if 
the Consent Decree now effective 
against certain packers, is lifted. Al- 


supply of 


since 


Andrew D. Little 
Idaho 


L. Elton Gent 
Colorado 


R. A. Smiley 
South Dakota 


Guy L. Arbogast 
Oregon 


Howard Flitner 
Wyoming 


William McGregor 
Washington 


most unanimously, he agrees that if it 
is lifted we must have the distribution 
of lamb in the form of meat under the 
supervision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. If this is done concurrently, 
it is the general feeling that there would 
be improvement in the lamb market, 
which is today trailing the beef market. 


—J. R. Broadbent, President 
Utah Wool Growers Association 


Feeding the U.N.? Roast 
Leg of Lamb Will Please 


HE ARIZONA REPUBLIC, Box 575, 

Sausalito, California, awards a 30- 
volume set of the Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana to Is That So! contest winners. 
Mr. Eugene Burns recently won the 
contest with this contribution: 

A distraught hostess telephoned me: 
“T’ve got some United Nations people 
coming for dinner. They’ll be from 
England, Egypt, Pakistan, and Japan. 
What in the world’ll I feed them?” 

“Relax, lady,” I assured her. “There’s 
one answer, one thing that will please 
all of them: A roast leg of lamb.” 

Lamb, undoubtedly, is mankind’s 
principal meat. It is eaten everywhere. 

To an American whose average con- 
sumption of beef is 16 pounds as against 
one pound of lamb, this may seem high- 
ly doubtful. 

For that matter I wouldn’t have be- 
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lieved it either until I read “Of Sheep 
and Men” by Dr. R. B. Robertson 
(Knopf). He states that for every 
American consumer of steak or ham- 
burger there are nearly three Hindus 
who have never touched the stuff. Now 
add to those Hindus most of the people 
in the Middle East and all the people 
of Central Asia: You’ll find all are pre- 
dominantly sheep-eaters. 

And more. Just about everyone living 
north of the 50th Parallel in the East- 
ern Hemisphere eats sheep, and add to 
this Mongolia and Manchuria, together 
with England, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. It means that there are more 
people in the world gnawing lamb chops 
at this very moment than are spreading 
catsup and horseradish over beef. 

To meet this demand, there are about 
700 million sheep alive today. That’s a 
lot of lamb (or mutton) in anyone’s 
language, it works out to about one 
sheep for every four persons. 

Although there are many people who 
have distinct preferences for beef or 
pork or fowl, there are few people who 
won’t eat lamb when it is offered them. 
At any rate, no one will be unable to 
partake of it because of racial preju- 
dice or religious scruples. Besides, I 
have yet to hear of a doctor forbidding 
a patient lamb for medical reasons 

From these 700 million sheep man 
gets not only meat, but much more. 
The sheep adds greatly to man’s com- 
fort, thanks to its wool. The annual 
harvest is about 4,170,000,000 pounds, 
enough to provide every human with 
two heavy sweaters every vear. 

And other things. Many a woman 
rubs sheep’s grease into her skin and 
many a man rubs it into his hair. Ever 
heard of lanolin? 

If you are fussy about your feet, 
chances are you’re wearing a pair of 
lightweight wool socks. And you may 
be standing on a woolen carpet such as 
I have in my study made by the Navajo 
Indians of Arizona. 

Being a pipe smoker, the stem of your 
pipe may be made of ram’s horn as are 
the fancy buttons on your sports jacket 
For overcoat, chances are they’re made 
of cheaper sheep-bones. 

So you’ve been graduated from col- 
lege? Then the chances are your diplo- 
ma was made of the finest of parchment 

again, lambskin. 

Worry wart that you are, you might 
develop ulcers. If so, the doctor will 
sew them up with catgut. Actually, it’s 
sheepgut, same’s violin strings. In fact 
all symphonies are dependent, in their 
most hauntingly beautiful parts, on the 
combined vibrations of bits of dead 
sheep. 

From United Nations dinner to sym- 
phony, a sheep’s handy, isn’t it? 
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One of a series of “Taste Adventures with Lamb” by A.S.P.C. 


Regal Roast! 


LEG O’ LAMB with 
Fruit Compote 


Leave fell (the outer covering) on leg of lamb 
to retain juices. Place on rack in open roast- 
ing pan. Insert meat thermometer so bulb 
reaches center of thickest part of leg, mak- 
ing sure bulb does not rest in fat or on bone. 
Do not add water. Do not cover. Roast in 
slow oven (300 degrees F.), allowing 30 to 
35 minutes per pound. Meat thermometer 
will register 175 degrees nledium-done, 180 
degrees for well-done. Serve with fruit com- 
pote of cranberries, apricots, prunes, or a 
sweet spiced fruit conserve. 


Dinner Time 
, Haste Adventures 


Hot and Hearty STEW 


Have lamb stew meat cut into approximately 
14” cubes. Brown in small amount of short- 
ening. Turn until all sides are brown. Season 
with salt, pepper, onion, garlic, herbs—as 
desired. Cover with boiling water. Cook very 
slowly in covered pot until tender. Add pota- 
toes, onions, carrots, celery, tomatoes, peas 
before lamb is done, allowing time for vege- 
tables to cook to fork-tender stage. 


Lift lamb and vegetables to warm serving 
dish. Thicken liquid for gravy to pour over 
all, Serve very hot. 


A Family ROAST and Broiled STEAKS from Same LEG of Lamb 


je ads . For an extra fresh-cooked meal from a leg of lamb, 

- ft your - have your meat dealer slice steaks from upper por- 

- Auorie market, * tion, leaving lower portion to be roasted as usual. 

gm. * : Steaks should be about 114 inches thick. Broil on 

ay mm - rack for 15 minutes in pre-heated oven. Garnish with 
grilled bananas, broiled tomatoes, or mushrooms. 


» FREE RECIPES for preparing and serving many different cuts of lamb now 
aveilable ot most meat morkets. Or write LAMB, 18 East 2nd Ave., Denver, Colo. 


NUMBER FIVE OF A SERIES of ads placed in some of the Nation’s leading news- 
papers is shown above. The advertisement was placed for the American Sheep 
Producers Council, Inc., by its advertising agency. This is the fifth in a group 


of advertisements being reprinted by your NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 





Fleece measurements aid in selection of 


Special to The National Wool Grower 


cena of the effectiveness of 
fleece measurement as an aid to the 
selection of Merino sheep has now been 
made available by the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Or- 
ganisation in Australia. Conceived as 
a result of sheep-breeding data obtained 
at the National Field Station, Gilruth 
Plains, near Cunnamulla, Queensland, 
and by the New South Wales Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Trangie, the 
new system has already gained wide- 
spread acceptance by studmasters and 
Merino breeders in that area. 

According to a report received by the 
Wool Bureau in this country, the basic 
information on fleece measurement was 
obtained from experiments commenced 
at the station in 1947. The figures con- 
cerned the extent to which important 
wool characteristics in the Merino flock 
are handed on to the offspring of the 
sheep possessing them. 

In other words, is a sheep with a 
heavier-than-average fleece likely to 
produce offspring with fleece weights 
above the average for the flock? It was 
found that Merino sheep do pass on a 
high proportion of their superior wool 
characteristics to their offspring. 

Wool weight, for instance, was found 
to be strongly inherited, as were also 
measurable characteristics associated 
with wool production, such as staple 
length, fiber diameter, number of fibers 
per square inch of skin, number of 
crimps per inch, adult body size, degree 
of skin wrinkling and percentage yield 
of clean scoured wool. 

Because Merino sheep selected for 
their superiority in one or more of these 
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highly heritable characteristics will 
pass on an effective proportion of that 
superiority to their offspring, selection 
based on measured performance for any 
of these characteristics will therefore 
be reflected immediately in the perform- 
ance of the next generation. 

The importance of measurement as 
distinct from visual appraisement, no 
matter how skilled, was shown by some 
tests done by Dr. G. R. Moule of the 
Queensland Department of Agriculture 
and Stock. 

Thirty studmasters and sheep class- 
ers were asked to select, by visual 
appraisal alone, the best five sheep from 
a group of thirty. The average greasy 
fleece weight of the five sheep receiving 
the highest number of votes was 0.4 
pound above the average for the group 
as a whole. However, when selection 
was based on greasy wool weights as 
well as visual appraisal, the top five 
fleeces averaged 1.0 pound above the 
average. 

The experiments at Gilruth Plains 
have been continued and expanded, and 
some further results are available. In 
one experiment, rams and ewes in a 
Merino breeding flock are being selected 
on clean wool weight, and wool qual- 
ity is being controlled by culling ani- 
mals with too strong a fiber as judged 
on measured diameter. Excessively 
wrinkly sheep are also culled. In a 
group of initially similar sheep run 
with them as controls, selection is en- 
tirely at random. 

At the commencement of this part of 
the experiment in 1950 the average 
clean wool weights of the offspring 
from the two groups were similar. 
After four years the offspring from 


AT LEFT: 

These young stud ewes have been previously in- 
spected and any primary (obvious fault) culls 
removed, the Flock Testing Officer is marking the 
mid-side area with a colored raddle. This mark 
identifies an area of the fleece which has been 
found to be representative of the whole fleece for 
most Merino wool characteristics. 


AT RIGHT: 

The fleece is picked up from the weighing tray 
and thrown out on the skirting table. Here, the 
Flock Testing Officer examines the quality of the 
fleece and takes the previously marked mid-side 
area for testing (scouring and appraisal). He notes 
any quality variations on the card. The skirters 
proceed with the skirting of the fleece, which is 
then rolled. 


Merino sheep 


the group selected by the fleece meas- 
urement method cut an average of .4 
pound of clean wool more than the off- 
spring from the unselected sheep run- 
ning with them. The actual average 
clean wool weights for ewes 16 months 
old were 7.3 pounds and 6.9 pounds re- 
spectively. 

The increase over the four years was 
slightly more than 1.2 percent per 
annum which would be predicted on 
the basis of the original heritability 
studies with the mating system used. 
There was no increase in body size in 
the selected group and there was no 
appreciable change in fiber diameter. 
There was, however, a very slight de- 
crease in the number of crimps, the 
selected group averaging 11 crimps per 
inch compared with the 12 per inch 
of the controls. Both staple length and 
“density” (number of fibers per square 
inch) increased in the selected group. 

In another experiment at Gilruth 
Plains, selection is being concentrated 
on one characteristic at a time. Thus, 
there are contrasting groups for each 
of several characteristics in one of 
which selection is aimed at increasing 
the characteristic to a maximum while 
in the other the aim is to reduce it to 
a minimum. 

In contrast to the practice in the 
previous experiment, culling rates are 
much higher than those encountered 
commercially. This is to ensure that the 
characteristics will be pushed as 
quickly as possible to extreme values 
either way. The characteristics under 
selection are clean wool weight, staple 
length, fiber number, fiber diameter, 
body size and degree of wrinkling. The 
aim is not only to see how far one char- 
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acteristic can be taken by selection, 
but also to see what happens to other 
characteristics during the process. 

A dramatic response has been ob- 
tained for every characteristic and in 
most cases this response has been great- 
er than that predicted. In the group 
selected for high clean wool weight, 
the mean clean weight for ewes was 7.6 
pounds for the two-tooth ewe offspring 
in 1956, compared with 6.4 in the low 
clean wool weight group. Staple length 
for ewes in the group selected for long 
staple averaged 4.5 inches compared with 
2.9 inches in the short staple group. Ewes 
in the large body size group weighed 
86 pounds as two-tooths (16 months 
old) while those selected for small size 
were only 64 pounds. Responses in the 
other single-characteristic groups se- 
lected were of the same order. 

Of great interest are the recombina- 
tions of the various fleece characteris- 
tics that have taken place. Earlier 
findings, that dense fleeces tend to be 
finer, and more wrinkly sheep to have 
a shorter staple, have been confirmed. 
Sheep in the group selected for high 


density (fiber number) have a much 
finer fiber than those in the low density 
group. Also, animals’ selected for 


strength (high fiber diameter) have a 
much lower density than those selected 
for fineness (low diameter). 

Because of the negative association 
between the two characteristics, selec- 
tion for short staple has produced some 
animals even more wrinkled than those 
selected deliberately for wrinkles. 
Moreover, some of those selected for 


Average greasy fleece weight 86 lbs 





60 70 8-0 9-0 10-0 to 
Distribution of 30 fine wool ewe greasy 
fleece weights (ibs) 


Illustration showing how the fleece weights were 
distributed among 30 sheep, the average fleece 
weight being 8.6 pounds. 
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high wrinkles have an even shorter 
staple than those selected for short 
staple. 


In the experiment there was con- 
firmation of an earlier finding that 
there is not a strong association be- 
tween staple length and fiber diameter. 
A long wool does not necessarily mean 
a strong wool in terms of actual fiber 
diameter. The long staple group, for 
example, is in fact finer in diameter 
than the group selected for short staple, 
in spite of length. Also, the high wool 
weight group has a longer staple and a 
finer diameter than the low wool weight 
group. 

Crimp number and fiber diameter are 
not closely associated in these groups. 
The long staple group, for example, 
with a crimp number of 11 per inch has 
a finer diameter than the short staple 
group with a crimp of 15 per inch. 

Observers point out the effect of pos- 
itive and negative selection for the 
individual characteristics on clean wool 


weight. Mean clean wool weights were 
the same in both the wrinkly and plain 
groups, demonstrating once again the 
falsity of the belief that increased skin 
folding leads to higher clean wool 
production. 

There was also no difference in wool 
weights between the fine and strong 
fiber groups in spite of a difference of 
22 percent in fiber diameter. The large 
body size group gave only 9 percent 
more clean wool than the small body 
size group although the weight differ- 
ence was about 30 percent. The high 
clean wool weight group cut 20 percent 
more clean wool than the low group, 
the difference being accounted for 
chiefly by increased density (fiber num- 
ber) and longer staple. 

The results not only showed that pre- 
dictions of advances through the adop- 
tion of fleece measurement methods of 
selection were correct, but they provide 
a basis for the further refinement of 
the new method. 


USU Research Findings May Aid 
In Marketing of Grease Wool 


TTAH State University research find- 

ings promise to do away with some 

of the haggling and uncertainty in wool 
marketing. 

USU researchers have indications 
that the length and fineness of wool 
measured at shearing time accurately 
gauge the quality of the fleece and 
article made from it. 

“Too frequently now sheepmen don’t 
know what quality wool they have,” 
explains Prof. Milton Madsen, in charge 
of the research at USU. 

A system of grading wool as to qual- 
ity already exists. But Madsen says it 
is based on judgment rather than spe- 
cific measurements. Thus, in selling 
wool sheepmen generally have to rely 
on buyers’ estimates as to what the wool 
is really worth. 

Researchers hope to devise methods 
that permit accurate measurements at 
shearing time to determine the manu- 
facturing value of grease wool offered 
for sale. At USU they have been meas- 
uring the length and fineness of wool 
at various stages from before shearing 
to the combing process. 

“These tests have indicated close 
agreement between length and fineness 


measurements taken at the various 
stages,” Madsen says. “This suggests 


that it should be possible to predict the 

quality of the wool in the finished 

fabric.” 
However, 


at present, most wool is 


sold on an unsorted, heterogenous basis 
although some western sheepmen have 
their clips core-tested to get an accu- 
rate indication of the yield of clean 
wool. 

Madsen says USU research now sug- 
gests a simple way to improve the sit- 
uation. That is to sort sheep with the 
same general wool characteristics into 
groups prior to shearing. With such 
sorting, wool from each group could be 
handled in bulk and processed into a 
particular grade of finished fabric. 
Samples could be taken from each lot 
at shearing time to determine the grade 
of the wool on the basis of length and 
fineness of staple and other measurable 
factors. 

And the sheepman could sell his clip 
on the basis of that grade. 

Of course, the researchers haven’t 
progressed far enough yet to know for 
certain what physical characteristics 
are associated with unprocessed wool of 
particular grades, but they are making 
good headway, Madsen says. 

Because USU flocks have been care- 
fully selected for uniformity, research- 
ers have been able to use whole fleeces 
for processing into wool tops. Heavy 
tags or dung locks are removed. But 
because of their uniformity fleeces do 
not need to be sorted as to wool fine- 
ness and length. 

Madsen says this shows the need for 
sheepmen to base the selection of sheep 
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on the production of uniform wool re- 
gardless of whether it’s extra fine, 
medium or coarse grade. 

In their work to date, USU research- 
ers have checked length and fineness 
of wool of Targhee, Columbia and 
Rambouillet experimental flocks main- 
tained at Cedar City. They sample 
three bags of wool from each breed. 
Then put the samples through scouring 
and carding machines to determine the 
yield of clean wool. They check fine- 
ness of wool by putting fibers under a 
microprojector which magnifies 500 
times. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Wyoming University, Colorado State, 
New Mexico A & M, Montana State, 
Oregon State and Texas A & M, are also 
working on the problem of marketing 
western wool. They are checking such 
factors as strength and color as well 
as length and fineness of fibers. 


Wool Color Comparator 
Developed by USDA 


A color comparator, which has 
i developed by USDA to judge the 
value of discolored wool, may prove 
useful to the Nation’s wool producers 
and processors. The unit may also be 
used to establish market standards and 
grades for wool. 

The comparator is a small, 
fronted plastic box containing five wool 
specimens representative of a cross sec- 
tion of domestic wools. There is also 
space to place a specimen for judging. 
This market aid was devised by F. J. 
Poats, agricultural economist of the 
Market Development Branch of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, and 
Willie Fong, chemist of Western Utili- 
zation Research and _ Development 
Division of ARS. 

Comparisons are made for discolora- 
tions caused by urinal and fecal stains, 
and offcolors resulting from the actions 
of bacteria, fungi, contaminants, and 
heat on wool. Naturally pigmented 
wools are not considered. 

To learn whether the comparator is 
a practical aid in determining value 
discounts for offcolors, Poats showed 
the unit to 50 firms representing 123 
wool processors. These concerns use 
more than half of the wool processed in 
the U. S. The buyers found that color 
samples in the box represented offcolor 
ranges identified in the market place 
with specific descriptive terms. 

Wool men used the term “good terri- 
tory wool” to describe the lightest color 
example in the comparator (labeled 
“A” for a base reference). They de- 
scribed specimen “C” as “creamy Texas 


been 


glass- 
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wool” or “good color fleece wool,” and 
“E” as darker fleece from southeastern 
areas and farm flocks. 

All buyers associated offcolor with 
value and as a source of price discount 
with a substantial degree of uniformity. 
Some of them thought offcolor in wool 
was an indication of fiber weakness, 
poor spinning quality, and harsh feel. 

Color “C” discounted in price 
from the base color “A” by 3.3 percent 
for fine wool, 3.5 percent for medium 
wool, and 3.7 percent for coarser quar- 
ter-blood Color “E” was dis- 
counted from “A” by 6.9 percent for 
fine wools, 7 percent for medium 
wools, and ¢ coarser 
quarter-blood wools. 


Mills that did partial 
tended to discount more than integrated 
that 
into fabrics or 


often 


Was 


wools. 


A 
8 percent for 


processing 


greasy or 
garments. 
segregated 
where there 


companies processed 
scoured wool 
Integrated concerns 
the colored wools for us¢é 
was no disadvantage. 

reflect de- 
pastel 


ratings could also 
Trends to white 
in wool garments were major 
wool. 
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and 
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maximum 


color 
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Ways. 


The amount 
be reduced in several 
discounts are a guide as to 
justifiable for removing 
Producers also can 


cost 
chemically. 
amount of offcolor in wool. 


reduce 


Research is underway for better 
breeding and other husbandry practices. 
Oily fat, perspiration, and grease on 
wool are most troublesome with ranch 
and farm flocks. To help prevent stain- 
ing, proper shelter and bedding could 
be provided, and wet, 
avoided. 


sloppy conditions 


The care in handling clipped fleeces 
prior to shipment may decrease the de- 
velopment of offcolor in storage. Dis- 
coloration, for example, may be greatly 
reduced if scouring is done soon after 
the wool is clipped. And storage dis- 
coloration will also be reduced by stor- 
well-ventilated 


ing fleeces dry and in 


areas. 


Wool testing laboratory at Oregon 
State 


The Oregon State College is opening 
a new wool testing laboratory this 
spring. It will provide facilities for 
full scale wool research. Its facilities 
will be occupied primarily in testing 
wool for color, strength, and other char- 
acteristics which make it a salable item. 
Dr. C. W. Fox, associate professor of 
the Department of Dairy and Animal 
Husbandry, OCS, says the research will 
be aimed at helping sheep ranchers and 
consumers. 


Ridding the Flock 
Of Black Fibers 


by ALEXANDER JOHNSTON 
Wool Specialist, University of Wyoming 


N appreciable part of the Wyoming 
£% wool clip is now practically free 
of black fibers—a fault that cloth buy- 
ers discriminate strongly against when 
found in white or pastel wool fabrics. 
About four years ago, Wyoming re- 
searchers found a high proportion of 
ewe fleeces (21.4 percent) and of year- 
ling ewe fleeces (50.8) carried the black 
fiber defect. 

The Wyoming University Wool De- 
partment in October 1957 sent question- 
naires to 112 wool growers in the State. 
Of the 49 who answered 
(1) 14, or 29 percent, have eliminated 

black sheep (the main source of 
black fibers) from their flocks; 

3, or 6 percent, are gradually elim- 
inating black sheep by not keeping 
any blacks among replacement 
yearling ewes; 

32, or 65 percent, still have black 
markers in their flocks. 

The department sent out the 
tionnaires to learn how many growers 
had adopted its 1955 research findings 
that proved black sheep practically the 
only source of black wool fibers in white 
wool. The research showed that the 
blacks rub against the whites and leave 
black wool fibers on the tips of white 
fleeces. 

The prevalence of the black fiber de- 
fect in American wool forces manufac- 
turers of light-colored fabrics to use 
foreign wools. This defect is at a 
minimum in the better grades of im- 
ported wools. 


ques- 


Can this survey enable us to estimate 
the proportion of black fiber free wool 
in Wyoming’s annual clip? 

Let us start with the 14 growers who 
now have no blacks in their flocks and 
suppose that—of the 112 sent ques- 
tionnaires—they are the only ones with 
black-free flocks. Then the 14 growers 
would be 12.5 percent of the 112 grow- 
ers. 

That percentage of the present an- 
nual Wyoming clip of 18.5 million 
pounds would be 2,313,000 pounds of 
wool grown in black-free flocks. 

From these calculations, it 
logical to assume that at least 2,300,000 
pounds of our annual Wyoming clip is 
black fiber free. 

If you eliminated black sheep from 
your flock before the 1957 shearing, 
tell prospective buyers of your 1958 
clip that your wool is free of black 


seems 
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fiber contamination from black sheep 
you may be able to use that fact to get 
the buyer to pay a slightly higher price 
for your wool. 

Your University Wool Department 
will see that all wool merchants, top- 
makers, and mills know fully of the 
progress being made in eliminating 
black fiber contamination from Wyo- 
ming wools. 

The 14 Wyoming wool growers who 
have eliminated black markers from the 
flock are: 

Gaston Carricaburu, Rock Springs 

Cokeville Land & Livestock Company, 
Cokeville 

Cronberg Brothers, Medicine Bow 

George H. Cross, Jr., Douglas 

C. A. David, Hat Creek 

Richard Gray, Moorcraft 

Durward W. Jones, Thermopolis 

Arthur and Jerry King, Cheyenne 

Jack Markley, Laramie 

James B. McKenzie, Gillette 

Andrew McMaster, Van Tassel] 

Mortons Inc., Douglas 

Richard Strom, Laramie 

Warren Livestock Co. (North Side). 
Cheyenne 


Look for the Label 


)° you always check the label when 
buying suits, coats, dresses or other 
products presented to you as made of 
wool? 

The wool growers’ organizations 
worked many, many years to secure the 
enactment of the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act which has been in effect since 
July, 1941. This act requires that all 
wool products be stamped, tagged or 
labeled to show the wool content, the 
presence of any other fibers if there are 
any, in percentages, and also must dis- 
close the presence of reprocessed or 
reused wool. 

Probably, we as consumers and as 
wool growers have grown a little lax in 
checking these labels. In any event, 
reports are increasing that in many 
instances, wool garments are improper- 
ly labeled. 

While the major benefit of this leg- 
islation goes to consumers, it also is of 
tremendous help to the wool growing 
industry. Therefore, it is a respon- 
sibility of growers to see that the pro- 
visions of this act are complied with 
and that all products containing wool 
are properly labeled. 

The enforcement of this act lies with 
the Federal Trade Commission, but, of 


(Continued on page 27) 
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GET MORE MONEY FOR YOUR WOOL 
LANOLIN 


° 4 ped 
BASE = 4 
d M 
cere HEINDS nuision/ 
BRANDING LIQUID 


Se 






pert y" 


> STAYS ON 


} Rain, snow, sun, sheep dip, dust or harsh treatment 

/ won't remove the KEMP’s brand. Range-proved 
colors of orange, red, black, green or blue stay 
clearly visible for at least a year! 


>SCOURS OUT 


Mills pay more for wool with scourable brands. 
KEMP’S scours out easily! That’s why it’s the na- 
tion’s most widely used branding liquid. 


>» BRANDS MORE 
SHEEP PER GALLON 


KEMP’s costs you less because it goes further. 













© 5 distinct colors 
© Brands sheep wet or dry 


© Won't mat or harm fibers 
or hide You'll find KEMpP’s is easy to apply in any temper- 


© Lanolin Base (recommended ature—won’t cake in the can—so there’s no waste. 





by U.S.D.A.) : 
For Better Wool Production... Better Lamb Crop... 


Use COOPER QUALITY PRODUCTS At Shearing Time 


Cooper-Tox Extra 


Kills sheep ticks, lice and wool 
maggots. Cures sheep scab and 


Pressurized Screw Worm 


Mineralized Phenothiazine & Ear Tick Killer Bomb 


Arsenate Drench 


Protects shear cuts —_— Baan reduces screw worm infestation. 
” an n and scr = ankt tection 
ee r and cobalt fly’’, fleece worm and ; ves long-lasting pro 
C epholns Leper gr yg sniunale worm. Push-button ageay bile 7 he Sientaaiien One gallon 
trace e s “ ‘niok- - yorms out ¢ 2 against re . 
‘ - 1c ast. Drives w , poe “ ‘ 
necessary after-worming _P ocd wounds, leaving wound of Cooper-Tox Extra makes up 


i imum 
»’’. Homogenized for min 

aattling. easy handling, Conaeraater 
dosing. Eliminates all importan 


worms, including tapeworms. 


to 500 gallons of spray or dip. 
Mixes well in hard or soft water. 
No foul odor. 


Get them today! 


healing. Protects 
ation. Blue color 
Costs less 


clean for quick 
against reinfest 
marks treated wounds 
than 1¢ a wound. 


crs. 
Your Favorite Dealers Stock All These COOPER PRODU 








Manufactured By 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc, "2." 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Alired’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT $ 5.00 
Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 6.50 
Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 7.50 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY . 5.00 
Gilfillan’s SHEEP 4.00 
Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 50 
Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE .... 6.50 
Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 9.50 
Newsom’‘s SHEEP DISEASES ....... 7.00 
Rice, Andrews & Warwick's BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 6.50 
Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMENT : 7.50 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 5.00 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 7.50 
Stoddart & Smith's RANGE MANAGEMENT 7.50 
Thompson's SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY 6.50 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 3.50 
Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 5.00 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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{Breeders Direetory 


Company, 414 Crandall 











(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 





BARTON & SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
Center, Colorado 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 





| CROSSBREDS ] 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 





[ DEBOUILLET | 





PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 





| HAMPSHIRES 








BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
Hampshires 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utch 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
Farm, Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 


PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Montana 





ROMELDALES | 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





SUFFOLKS 





BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
HINTON, T. R. 

Keller, Texas 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
STEADMAN, L. R. 

R. D. 1, Sandy, Utah 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 





TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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LOOK FOR THE LABEL 
(Continued from page 25) 


course, they cannot check every wool 
product sold to see that it is properly 
labeled. They will, however, give con- 
sideration to evidences of failure to 
comply with the law. 

Wool growers are, therefore, being 
asked to always check the label on any 
wool product to see that it conforms 
with the law. If you do not think that 
it does, make a note of the article pur- 
chased, the name of the retailer from 
whom it was purchased, and the date 
it was purchased and send the infor- 
mation to your State Wool Growers 
Association office or to the National 
Wool Growers Association who will 
take the matter up with the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Invitation to Livestock Marketing 
Congress 

The American National Livestock 

Auction Association has extended an 

invitation to members of the National 

Wool Growers Association to attend a 


WERP 

.) 

Peep masta 
POWERPAK FUBRMEAT 


VERB Sigsvn 
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national Livestock Marketing Congress 
in New Orleans, June 12-14. 

The Auction Association is sponsor- 
ing the congress in conjunction with 
its annual convention. The congress 
will be in the nature of a national 
forum on all phases of livestock market- 
ing. 


letters to the editor— 


Enclosed is $5.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription to the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER. The magazine is the best 
ever, very informative. We principally 
are in the registered Shropshire busi- 
ness, but have a few grades left yet. 
Here in Michigan, the flocks are mostly 
small from a few, to 50 sheep. One 
turkey raiser up north near Gladwin has 
a flock of 700, but that is unusually 
large for this area. We have always 
had sheep—they have always made us 
a dollar. Someone gave me a lamb when 
I was a kid, and I have had sheep ever 


since. 


—Gilbert Clark & Sons 
Lansing, Michigan 


dusting. 


place to place. 









P. O. BOX 773 


“Unusual” Character in 


“Wild Is The Wind” 


HE cover of the March WOOL 

GROWER featured the famous 
Italian star, Anna Magnani, training 
for her role as a sheepman’s wife in 
“Wild is the Wind.” 

“The most unusual ‘personality’ was 
Joe Garara, a Basque sheepherder, who 
played ‘himself’ before the cameras and 
went about his daily chores with the 
animals,” a Wallis-Paramount release 
reports. 

“Joe could speak little English, had 
never seen a movie and had never heard 
of Hollywood. 

“Joe, apparently, didn’t realize that 
he had unexpectedly become a movie 
actor in ‘Wild is the Wind.’ To him, 
he was merely doing the routine he’s 
always done at sheep tending and he 
received a salary from the studio at 
the end of the day’s work. 

“‘*What is this for?’ he 
paymaster.” 


asked the 


POWERPAK SHEEP DUSTER 


The Powerpak Sheep Duster applies dust to every 
square inch of the sheep’s surface under air stream 
traveling at more than two miles per minute from 
four dust spreaders located for complete and effective 


The tunnel through which the sheep pass is ad- 
justable for large or small animals and has a capacity 
of two thousand or more animals per hour. 

The powerplant and all outside mechanism can be 
nested inside the tunnel for shipping or moving from 


The machine can be knocked down and set up 
in a few minutes and transported in a pick-up truck. 


Write us for further information in regard to 
price, shipping weight, mechanical details and use of 
this fine machine. 


POWERPAK EQUIPMENT CO. 


VISTA, CALIFORNIA 
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. Few Sales Made, Despite 


Low Mill Inventories 


March 25, 1958 


HE wool is difficult to write 

this month as there is so little to 
report. The Boston market throughout 
the month has been practically at a 
standstill. Prices quoted on that mar- 
ket for the week ending March 21, are 
15 cents lower all along the line than 
they were for the same week in Feb- 
ruary on a clean basis. 

The month did witness the final sale 
of stockpile wools owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The wools 
sold were those rejected from the Turk- 
ish barter deal. In this final sale, 36,000 
pounds of fine, staple and good French 
wool were sold in a price range of 
$1.141 to $1.181, and 69,000 pounds of 
half-blood, staple and good French at 
$1.053. From five to seven bids were 
received on each lot. Eastern trade 
papers covering this final sale praised 
William B. Bliss, director of the Boston 
CSS Commodity Office, for the efficient 
manner in which he has handled the 
disposal of the stockpile wools. 


report 


Another item of interest was the bid 
of $2.615 per yard made by Pacific Mills 
for a Government serge contract. The 
trade estimates that the wool to make 
the top for this order, principally ter- 
ritory half-blood, would have to be 
purchased at 95 cents to $1.05 clean, 
which is below current quotations on 
such wool. The comment is that the 
order has had an adverse rather than 
a stimulating effect on the market. 

The Government also received bids 
on March 17 covering 203,000 wool bed 
blankets. It is estimated that to fill 
this order will require 1,250,000 pounds 
of scoured wool. The bids on these blan- 
kets ranged from $6.10 to $6.99 

One trade paper notes that “inven- 
tories are low and that prices are low 
enough to create speculative buying if 
the trade is given any encouragement 
by the manufacturers.” This comment 
assumes that growers will be willing 
to let their clips go at these low prices, 
which is very doubtful. 

The announcement by President 
Eisenhower that the increased ad- 
valorem rates on imported wool fabrics 
will go into effect whenever such im- 
ports reach 14.2 million pounds in 1958 
may give manufacturers enough en- 
couragement to increase their inven- 
tories. 
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In contrast to domestic markets, for 
eign auctions have operated through 
the month largely at firm levels with 
good clearances. In New Zealand, it 
is reported some wools are being with- 
drawn in order to maintain a floor un- 
der prices. One stimulation to the 
foreign market came during the month 
through the reduction of percent 
(frora 7 percent to 6 percent) in the 
discount rate by British banks. This 


one 


makes money a little easier for those 
wishing to purchase wool. 

Very few transactions in producing 
areas are reported, and there is con- 
siderable talk of consignment. 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA: 


A few sales of new clip wools have 
been reported. In Kern County, 391% 
cents was reported paid for ewes wool, 
and 43 cents for yearling wool. An- 
other sale in that same area was made 
at 40 cents for 1,200 fleeces of ewes 
wool, and 45 cents for yearling wool 
For 2,400 fleeces, 4214 cents was re- 
ported paid. Some 2,500 fleeces of 12 
months’ wool was purchased in Fresno 
County at 39 cents. 

In south central California 11,500 
ewe fleeces sold at 40 cents; 1,500 year- 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
NOT INCLUDING C.C.C. SALES PRICES 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 21, 1958 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple $1.20 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.10 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing 1.00 


One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
* Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing 


Three-eighths Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. French Combing 


One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple .00—1.05 
*Ave. French Combing .95—1.00 
*Low-quarter Blood: 90— .95 


17 
4] 
*Common & Braid B5 90 40 


64 $ .43 
65.39 


66 .34 


oO 


FQ F 
0o-—_—=0e 


51 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
‘Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


1.10—1.2 
1.05—1.1 


AT— .D% 
A3— . 61 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Comhing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing 
*8 Months (1” and over) 
*Fall (%4” and over) 


1.25 

1.2( 25 
1.15 .20 
1.15 .20 
1.0( .05 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the 
i and 
These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


including Arizona and New Mexico, 


and Oklahoma. 


(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly 


.38— .55 62 .48 d 
49— 51 63 .44—. 
45— AT 65 .40— .42 
48— .50 61 .45—. 
41— 43 62 .38— 


58 0 58 
.54— .56 59 
A9— .52 61 
.52— .54 58 
44. 46 59 


States, 
Kansas 


intermountain 


parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, 


bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


heavier in shrinkage. 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to basis 


various shrinkages 


grease 
4 Pric 
quoted. rices 


Estimated price. No sale reported. 


equivalents. : 
determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


Conversions have been made for 
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ling fleeces at 45 cents. A lot of 2,500 
fleeces, mostly young ewes wool, sold 
at 42'% cents. 

In southern California 30,000 pounds 
of fine ewes wool brought 36 cents. In 
that section also 15,000 pounds of ex- 
ceptional quality lamb’s woo] was sold 
at 40 cents. 

In central California, 311. cents was 
paid for 13,000 pounds of lamb’s wool, 
mostly shorn from No. 1 and No. 2 pelts. 


COLORADO: 


Late in February, the Eaton Wool 
Pool, made up of 160 northern Colorado 
lamb feeders, sold 130,000 pounds of 
wool crutchings at 20! cents. Also, 
late in February, from 42 to 44 cents 
was paid for 150,000 to 200,000 pounds 
of wool. In March around 3,000 lamb’s 
wool fleeces in Colorado sold at 40 cents 
a pound. 


IDAHO: 


Two contracts or sales are reported 
as having been made in south central 
Idaho involving 11,500 fieeces of ewes 
wool and 3,300 fleeces of vearling wool 
at 41 to 411! cents. 

Shearing is progressing in western 
and southern parts of the State. Except 
for the transactions reported above, no 
sales have been made. Many firms are 


said to have men in the field calling 


at shearing corrals. Much talk of con- 
signment is current with advances 
offered ranging from 25 to 45 cents per 
pound. The latter advance was for 
wool, f.o.b. in storage in Portland. 


NEVADA: 


Some contracting of wool in Nevada 


is reported at 45 cents a pound. 
OREGON: 


The report from Oregon is along the 
same line as last month. One mill is 
still paying 42 cents for Valley wools. 
Some local buyers are trying to buy 
these wools at 35 cents, but no actual 
sales reported at that figure. Offers 
of 35 cents are also being made for 
ranch wools in eastern Oregon, but no 
ranch clip is believed to have been sold. 


WYOMING: 


Sales of four clips of half and fine 
12 months’ ewes wool totaling 3,400 
fleeces are reported made in the Big 
Horn area at 41 cents. The wool is all 
ready shorn and delivery is to be made 
after April 1. 
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Wool Acquires Many 
New Characteristics 


; geting wool can be processed to 
give performance never before 
known for the fiber, according to Dr 
Gerald Laxer, director of the Depart 
ment of Science and Technology of The 
Wool Bureau, Inc. 

Modern wool suits can be spotproof, 
so that water- and oil-borne stains will 
bounce off a man’s lapel like water off 
a duck’s back, he says. Wool clothing 
can be permanently mothproofed at no 
extra cost to the consumer. And wit! 
in six months we can expect to se¢ 
men’s wool suits with durable creases 
in the trousers and women’s skirts with 
pleats that may last the life of the gar 
ment. 

Scientists all around the world are 
working to produce “easy care’ woo 
garments—that is, wool suits and 
dresses which require a minimum 
amount of pressing and which may 
actually be washed in the home washing 
machine without fear of shrinkage. 

Numerous major research projects o1 
wool are under way in this country, 
aimed at producing wool fabrics wit! 
all the easy-care performance features 
which the public demands today, Dr 
Laxer reports. Three of these researc! 
projects are sponsored by The Wool Bu 
reau. The newest of these, motivated 


by the growing trend to wash ’n wear 


apparel, is now under way at the Haz 
ris Research Laboratories in Washing 
ton, D. C. Experiments there are aimed 
at “engineering” wool fabrics to be 
washable in home washing machines 
without fear of shrinkage due to felt 
ing. 

From the standpoint of the user, a 
wool fabric that has been “engineered” 
to be shrink resistant is more desirable 
than one which has only been chemical- 
ly treated for the purpose because 
chemical treatments alone frequently 
have an adverse effect on the desirable 
natural properties of wool. The discov- 
ery that certain wool fiber types show 
a natural resistance to shrinkage and 
that yarns and weaves can be con- 
structed to achieve great fabric sta- 
bility suggest the possibility that there 
will, in time, be men’s all wool suits 
which carry the washable label. 

It sounds like a paradox but the idea! 
fabric which The Wool Bureau is work- 
ing toward is one which will hold a 
crease permanently and which at the 
same time cannot be wrinkled. Perma- 
nently creased wool trousers and 


permanently pleated wool skirts for 


women will shortly be a commercial 
fact, according to Dr. Laxer; he hopes 
that before too long he will be able to 


say the same for permanently crease- 
resistant wool suits and dresses. 
The Fabric Research Laboratories in 
Boston are currently working, under 
Wool Bureau auspices, to create light- 
weight wool-worsted suiting fabrics 
which will be highly wrinkle-resistant 
without resort to chemicals which 
might adversely affect wool’s “hand,” 
or softness to the touch. Another at- 
tempt to engineer a desirable quality 
into wool fabrics, the laboratories are 
studying the influence of fiber proper- 
ties, yarn structure and fabric geom- 
etry on wrinkle-resistance. The success 
of this project would have a beneficial 
influence on the summer wool-worsted 
suit business in particular and on all 
wool suit business in general. 
The longest running research in this 
suntry sponsored by The Wool Bureau 
is that at the Textile Research Insti- 
ite at Princeton, N. J. Now in its 
fifth year, this study has the purpose 
of finding out the effect that fiber char- 
icteristics—such as crimp, length, 
diameter, et« have on fabric perform- 
ince and on the manufacturing proc- 
esses This research has’ produced 
nuch valuable information, some of 
which is already being applied by mills 
produce superior wool fabrics, to 
produce them more efficiently, and in a 
shorter time, according to Dr. Laxer. 


Grazing Cuts Postponed 
On Utah’s Cache Forest 


p* YPOSED grazing cuts of 35 percent 
on the Logan Canyon allotment of 
the Cache National Forest will not be 
made until 1959. This announcement 
was made by Ralph E. Crowell, forest 
supervisor, on March 25. 

These proposed cuts started a heated 
controversy between stockmen and 
Forest Service officials in Utah earlier 
this year (NATIONAL WOOL GROW- 
ER, January, 1958, page 14). 

The present action was taken after 
a hearing on March 11. Graziers at 
that time again protested the 35 per- 
cent cuts as being unjustifiable. Mr. 
Crowell upheld the cuts, but agreed to 
delay them for one year. The cuts will 
be made over a two-year period, with a 
20 percent reduction in 1959, and a 
15 percent cut in 1960. Under the terms 
of the memorandum, cattle will be 
placed on the range when it is ready 
and taken off when it is determined 
that further grazing might damage the 
range. 

The March 11 meeting also elected 
an Advisory Board for the major graz- 
ing areas of the forest, as provided for 
under Regulation G-10 of the Forest 
Service Manual. 
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Prices Waver Slightly; 


Contract Interest High 


March 24, 1958 


JHILE there was no serious break in 
the lamb market during March, 
prices of both live and dressed car- 
casses dropped by degrees until March 
20 when they began moving upward 
again. 

Opening at a $23 to $24.75 range in 
Chicago, choice and prime grade lambs 
dropped to a low range of $22 to $24.25 
by the middle of the month. However, 
on March 20 the top price went up 25 
cents and $24.50 was also paid on the 
24th. 

The range in the good and choice 
classification was from $22 to $24.25 
at the beginning of the month. It 
dropped to $21 to $24 and then strength- 
ened to $21 to $24.25. 

Live prices at the other markets 
ranged from a low of $21.50 to a high 
of $24.50 for the choice and prime 
grades and from $19.50 to $24.50 for 
the good and choice. 

Prices on dressed lamb carcasses at 
New York followed the same pattern, 
dropping from $47 to $56 down to $45 
to $55 and strengthening on March 24 
by 50 cents to $1. 

Slaughter ewe prices remained fairly 
steady, but did take a 50-cent to $1 
plunge at some markets. Prices ranged 
from $5 for cull and utility grades to 
$8.50 to $11 for the good and choice. 

The feeder lamb market showed sta- 
bility with prices ranging from $19.50 
to $23 for good and choice and $18 to 
$22.50 for medium to good grades. 


Country Sales and Contracting 


ARIZONA 


Early in the month, some 5,000 Ari- 
zona spring lambs were contracted for 
March delivery at $25, expected to 
grade choice or better and scale 100 
pounds or more. A contract involving 
1,200 good aged slaughter ewes for 
April-May delivery at $9 per hundred- 
weight was also reported. 


CALIFORNIA 


In the Imperial Valley early in March 
at least 22 loads of mostly choice shorn 
old crop slaughter lambs were sold or 
contracted at $24. They were largely 
with No. 1 pelts and scaling 110-118 
pounds. 
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Some 20,000 to 25,000 head, expected 
to grade choice with end of prime, were 
contracted principally in the San 
Joaquin Valley, for March through mid- 
April delivery at $25 to $26. 

Over 30 loads of mostly choice up 
to 124-pound old crop shorn slaughter 
lambs in the Imperial Valley brought 
$24, these with No. 1 pelts. Two loads 
reached $24.50. 

Late in the month 
and bands of spring lambs sold on a 
fat basis in the Sacramento Valley and 
northern San Joaquin Valley for de- 
livery by April 10 at $26. These were 
expected to grade choice or better. 
Others went at $24.50 to $25, delivery 
dates varying from through April 10 
to May 1. Some four loads of mostly 
choice No. 1 pelt old crop shorn slaugh- 
ter lambs in the Imperial Valley 
brought $24. 

By way of contrast, sales and con- 
tracts of spring lambs throughout the 
state for the season to date total at 
least 60,000 to 65,000 head, considerably 
below an estimated 225,000 for the same 
period last year. 


COLORADO 


Around 24 loads choice wooled lambs 
weighing under 107 pounds were sold 
for $23 to $23.25, with one load going 
to an East Coast packer at $23.50. 
Around nine loads choice wooled lambs, 
112-127 pounds, sold at $22.25 to $22.50, 


scattered loads 


the bulk of these being shipped to West 
Coast packers. 

Around 24 loads choice wooled lambs 
sold in northern Colorado at $22.50 to 
$23.50, mostly $23 to $23.50 for lambs 
weighing under 106 pounds. In the San 
Luis Valley 300 head of three-, four- 
and five-year-old ewes sold for imme- 
diate delivery at $18 per head. 


IDAHO 


In South Idaho some 2,000 head for 
September delivery brought $21 ex- 
pected to be mostly in feeder flesh at 
that time. 


MONTANA 


Reports from several areas of Mon- 
tana indicated contracts for October 
delivery ranging from 21 cents to 24 
cents. These contracts involved a total 
of 7,800 head. In the Miles City area 
1,000 two-year-old ewes sold for $35 
for immediate delivery. In the Stanford 
area 2,800 blackfaced yearling ewes 
sold for $23.50 per head. These were 
for early July delivery, out of the wool. 

NEVADA 

Two lamb contracts for September 
delivery were reported with blackfaces 
bringing 2114 cents and whitefaced 
wethers 1914 to 20 cents. No contract- 
ing has taken place as yet on white- 
faced ewe lambs. 


OREGON 


In the Burns area 1,200 wether white- 
faced lambs were contracted for Sep- 
tember delivery at $18.50 straight, 
these from bands normally 25 percent 
fats. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Reports from the Belle Fourche area 
indicate the sale of 126 yearling ewes, 
unshorn and delivered immediately, at 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


Week Ended 
Slaughter at Major Centers 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices: 
Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice 


1957 
Mar. 16 
209,250 


1958 
Mar. 15 
203,409 


(wooled).... 


$23.20 


22.45 


$23.68 
22.68 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 
Good, All Weights .. 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—February 


Cattle .. 

Calves .... 

EOS: -...--... 
Sheep and Lambs 


44.10 
42.60 
40.10 


48.50 
47.45 
46.30 


1957 
1,488,000 

550,000 
4,985,000 
1,091,000 


1958 
1,309,000 
468,000 
4,453,000 
940,000 
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$24.10 per head. Also in that area 314 
ewe lambs were sold unshorn at $22 
per head, delivered immediately. Some 
182 two-, three-and four-year-old ewes, 
lambed out, brought from $34 to $39 per 
pair. Also 100 aged ewes, lambed out, 
sold at $23.50 per pair. 


TEXAS 


Severa! cars of good to choice 
slaughter spring lambs moved out of 
south Texas to packers at $22 to $23, 
weighing from 70 to 85 pounds. Few 
loads, mostly good to choice old crop 
slaughter lambs, with fall shorn to No. 
2 pelts brought $20.50. Around 500 
head of mixed ewe lambs and yearlings 
went on a breeder account at $24; about 
the same number of good to choice 
wethers sorted off on stocker account 
at $20.50. 


UTAH 


In central Utah, 2,000 good aged 
breeding ewes brought $34.50 per head 
for current delivery. In southern Utah, 
approximately 1,000 head of whitefaced 
breeding ewes sold at $34.50 for im- 
mediate delivery. 


WYOMING 


In the Casper area 6,000 to 7,000 
lambs were contracted for fall delivery 
at $21. In the Glendo area 900 aged 
ewes, due to lamb in May, sold for 
immediate delivery at $22. 

Late in the month in the Casper area 
around 30,000 to 35,000 lambs were con- 
tracted for fall delivery at $21. Around 
2,000 ewes, due to lamb in late April 
and May, were sold to an Idaho buyer 
for immediate delivery at $31. 


"Livestock Markets 
Are on the Move™ 


HERE has been a steady shift from 

terminal outlets to country outlets 
in the marketing of livestock during the 
past 30 years, say Victor B. Phillips and 
Gerald Engelman of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA. They re- 
port this shift in an article entitled, 
“Livestock Markets Are On The Move” 
in the December, 1957 issue of Agri- 
cultural Marketing. 

Some of the statements they make 
follow: 

“Country outlets include sales direct 
to packers, to local dealers, and to 
other farmers. By 1955, such outlets 
had a slight edge over terminal mar- 
kets in number of sales. Using the 
marketing equivalent of one head of 
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cattle to equal three calves, four hogs, 
or 10 sheep, over 23,000,000 head of 
livestock were sold through country 
outlets in 1955; terminal outlets han- 
dled about 21,000,000. 

“Auction sales, the other big market 
place for livestock, handled about 
16,000,000 head. And auctions, too, are 
generally located near the producers 
they serve. 

“Country outlets—local markets, lo- 
cal dealers, and buyers in all parts of 
the country—number in the tens of 
thousands today. Some packers buy 
hogs directly from the farm. Cattle are 
often bought by packers who travel 
the country from feedlot to feedlot, 
making their bids as they inspect the 
cattle. The local dealer is another im- 
portant part of this group of buyers. 

“But, the pattern of sales through 
different types of outlets varies from 
one part of the country to another and 
according to the species of livestock 
sold. 

“For livestock as a whole, public 
terminal markets lead the field in the 
North Central States. In the South, 
auctions are on top, and in the North- 
east and West, country selling is the 
big outlet for livestock. 

“The shift from mass selling of live 
stock at a few terminal outlets has 
been going on since shortly after World 
War I. In 1923 Federally inspected 
slaughterers bought 90 percent of their 
cattle in the big central plants; in 
1956 this share was down to 70 percent. 
Receipts have been declining for other 
animals, too. The central markets used 
to handle about 86 percent of the sheep 
and lambs. The percentage for sheep 
and lambs in 1956 was down to 45 per- 
cent. In the same period, hogs dropped 
from 77 percent to 37 percent. 

“The biggest drop for the central 
markets was in the calf market; the 
terminal share fell from 86 percent in 
1923 to 37 percent in 1956. 

“Marketing researchers add_ that 
when the figures are expanded to in- 
clude all commercial slaughter houses 
instead of just the plants that slaughter 
under Federal inspection—the share 
for the terminal markets is somewhat 
smaller. 

“Today there are some 64 central 
markets with 10 of them collecting be- 
tween one-half and three-fourths of 
receipts taken at terminal outlets.” 


A picture of Russian agriculture 


Russians are the greatest showmen 
and propagandists in the world, ac- 
cording to Senator Homer E. Capehart 
of Indiana, who recently returned from 
a trip behind the Iron Curtain. They 
claim to excel us in science, in military 


preparedness, in the arts and in polit- 
ical philosophy. 

They admit our superiority but in one 
field—agriculture. It is a source of 
their envy. The Senator visited a col- 
lective farm just outside of Moscow and 
found that 400 families were working 
2,000 acres. On another farm of 1,500 
acres, more than 300 families were 
working it. The Senator has seven 
families on his 2,400 acre farm in In- 
diana. When a group of Russian farm 
experts visited a 300 acre farm in Iowa 
a few years ago, they were surprised to 
see only a father and son working it. 

Senator Capehart has been a strong 
proponent of research programs to find 
expanded uses for domestically pro- 
duced agricultural products in order to 
make our farming industry a source of 
national wealth instead of a continuing 
national problem. 


Study on Wool 
Evaluating Methods 


ABORATORY testing and sampling 
methods for evaluating wool are 
discussed in a new publication issued 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The publication compares these ob- 
jective methods for determining wool 
grade, yield, and staple length with the 
actual wool top resulting from the proc- 
essing of the grease wool. Visual 
appraisal methods are also compared 
with the results of laboratory testing 
and with the resulting actual product. 
Included in the study are data result- 
ing from the sampling, testing, and 
mill processing of 46 lots of wool, total- 
ing 607,000 pounds. 

In addition to grade, yield, and staple 
length—the physical properties most 
significantly influencing the value of 
wool as a textile fiber—the publication 
also discusses other factors normally 
considered in determining the value of 
a lot of wool. These include staple 
crimp, noilage or wastiness (proportion 
of short fibers separated in combing 
process), soundness, condition, color, 
and character. 

The 67-page report, “Value-Determin- 
ing Physical Properties and Character- 
istics of Domestic Wools” (Marketing 
Research Report No. 211), was prepared 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service’s 
Wool Laboratory at Denver, Colo. The 
laboratory is operated by the Standard- 
ization Branch of the AMS Livestock 
Division. 

Single copies of the publication may 
be obtained free from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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SHEEP DISEASE INFORMATION — FIFTEENTH IN A SERIES 








MASTITIS 








by HADLEIGH MARSH and 
E. A. TUNNICLIFF 


yea also called mammitis, gar- 
i get, or blue-bag, is an inflammation 
of the 


the wester1 


from mastitis in 
range States generally are 
economic impor- 
occurs in four per- 


udder. Losses 
considered to be of 
tance, for often it 


cent of the ewes 


Without about 20 
One side of 
survive is per- 
ly spoiled. The loss of lambs 
bumming 1 


treatment, 
of the affected die. 
the udder of ewes that 
manent 


percent 


ewes 


a eo " } 
from stunting and also is 


heavy. 


that 


caused by 


Some of th °9 CAG occur 


infection 


soon 
after laml 
with filth ba 


cteria, such as those found 
in unsanitary lambit 


g quarters. 


The more 
sheep may 
lambing t 
are three to 


common type of mastitis in 

any time from 
when the lambs 
months old. Investi- 
the Montana Veterinary Re- 
Laboratory that this 
type is caused by infection with a spe- 
cific organism, Pasteurella mastitidis. 
This mastitis occurs quite generally in 
the Western States. It has iden- 
tified in Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Texas, and Oklahoma. 


appear at 
the 


tour 


time 


gations at 


search showed 


been 


A band of 1,900 ewes, shed-lambed in 
Montana in April 1948, developed four 
They then were moved 
to hard, dry, clean range, where they 
remained until fall. The sanitary con- 
ditions were excellent during the three 
summer months—but 23 


cases by June 1. 


cases were de- 


*Hadleigh Marsh has been in the veter- 
inary of Montana since 1919. 

E. A. Tunnicliff, bacteriologist and vet- 
erinarian, joined the Montana State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 1930. 
He has been professor and head of the 
Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory 
and Department of Veterinary Science 
since 1950. 

(Reprinted from 1956 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture.) 
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tected in the first 45 
in the second 45 days 
udder 


apt to 


Infection may develop in ar 
that looks normal, but it is 
attack the abnormal 
Heavy lambs 
when they nurse 
the mothers off the grout 
may easily be brui 


more 


P| njyured tissue. 


are rough with the ewes 
sometimes they 
d. The 

the 


raise 
gland 
pas 
teurella organism gets a cha to grow 
and set up an in ‘odules or 
cysts of any 
the 
for 
organism and 
produce mastitis. Ev 
looks and feels 
organism for an 
producing the disea his 
udder may be 
other 


S1Ze, or loca 


udder at | ntiall an 


the 


tion in 


gerous, some ol arbor 


eventual down to 
1dder that 


1arbor the 
without 


normal 


same 
for 


ectiol! 


ewes. 


Transmissiol would 
to take at DV nta I the 


of 
bedground. 


seem 


end the teat wit nfecti on the 


The 


loss of appetite and 


first noticeable symptoms are 
The 
ewe stands off by drops behind 
while being moved oO} railed, 
not allow her lam 
to move, 
hind leg because of the 
That is 
She swings the 
side outward to avoid contact with the 
painful of the The first 
day the udder is painful and hot, with- 
out too much enlargement or discolora- 
tion, and the milk is normal 


aejyection 
nersell, 
and does 

Forced 


lameness in 


nurse. 
she shows one 
painful udder. 
early symptom. 


the affected 


an important 


, 
nind leg of 


side udder 


Within 24 hours after the 
toms noticed, the 
and harder 
changes through the 
of whey separation, casein coagulation, 
and finally a caking of the udder in 
which there is no secretion. This proc- 
ess usually takes place in four to six 
days. 


The 


first symp- 

enlarge 
secretion 
stages 


glands 
The 


Successive 


are 
begin to 


udder may or may not become 


discolored. The bluish discoloration is 
responsible for the term “blue-bag”—a 
misleading term, because the condition 
few The infection is 
always on one The 
milk normal 
remains extremely 
then milk 
terminates in a 


occurs In 
practically 
unaffected 
the 
some 
The 
hard, enlarged udder, or abscessed ud- 
Either the 
reproductive life is ended. 
for culling. 


cases. 
side. 
side and are 
animal 


time; 


unless 
ill for 


ceases. 


secretion 


process 


economic 
She 


der. way, ewe's 
should 


be marked 
Treatment has value when it is given 


first the disease. Two 
good treatments are available. Strepto- 


at the sign of 


mycin has been effective. 


Sulfamethazine is also effective. It 
and efficient. It is 
ministered in a 15-gram bolus by 
mouth. A second given in 
hours. If the treatment is started early, 
at least 50 percent of affected udders 
can be restored to normal milk produc- 
Without treatment, no udders are 
25 percent of affected 
recovery, the 


ad 
the 


18 


is economical 


dose is 


tion. 
saved, and 20 to 
die. Regardless of 
ewe should be culled in the fall. 

None of the available in 
1956 had any value in preventing blue- 
bag. 


ewes 


vaccines 


Control of the disease is furthered by 
isolating the affected to avoid 
spreading the infection from the dis- 
charging teats and udders. One should 
not milk the affected udders on ground 
or bedding where other ewes may be- 
come infected. After handling these 
mastitic one should wash his 
hands. 


ewes 


cases, 


Vigorous culling of all sheep with 
visibly abnormal udders, including the 
nodular or cystic types, should be fol- 
lowed. Repeated annual culling will 
reduce the number of cases but will 
never entirely eliminate the disease. 
Until a satisfactory immunizing agent 
is produced, the procedure we recom- 
mend is the best for the present. 
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VW" spray our sheep every fall with 
25 percent Lindane (wettable) and 
DDT under 300 pounds of pressure; 
comparing sheep that have been sprayed 
and those in our district that have not 
been sprayed, I would say we have made 
a 90 percent kill on ticks and lice. 

I would not think of running sheep 
without spraying for ticks and lice. 

—D. F. Peterson 
Carey, Idaho 


TE have a Howery-Berg duster chute 
through which we run all of our 
sheep and lambs as soon as shearing 
is done. We use a rotenone dust which 
gives us excellent control, but does not 
eliminate parasites completely. 
Louis W. Coghill 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 





| use a spray box which sprays one 
sheep at a time. There are ten jets 
in it and the sheep are covered com- 
pletely as fast as you can put them in 
it. I use about 350 to 400 pounds of 
pressure and use BHC as directed. 
—H. E. Wideman 
Gonzales, California 


W* dip every other year with a dip- 
ping powder and are having good 
luck. 
—John K. Collins 
Maher, Colorado 


HE only way I have ever treated for 
ticks is by spraying the entire herd 
about two weeks after shearing with 
water mixed with DDT with a power 
sprayer. It controls ticks very well. 

—Les Ferguson 
Smithwick, South Dakota 


BOUT our only parasite problem is 
sheep ticks. Early shearing takes 
care of them. I shear before I lamb. 
A cold day knocks them off the sheep. 
—J. L. Barrick 
Moccasin, Montana 
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. percent rotenone 


had fair luck with 


dust right after shearing time, but 
it seems like last year 114 percent diel- 
drin dust on sheep right out of shearing 
corrals got rid of nearly every tick. 
—Glen Swire 
Aztec, New Mexico 


3enzene Hexachloride as a 
spray and find it to be the best. As 
far as we know, sheep ticks are about 
our only parasite. 
—L. W. Clough 
Rifle, Colorado 


ITE use 


OR the last four years we have used 

dieldrin dust for tick eradication. 
Our bands are sheared prior to lambing, 
and dust is applied just after branding. 
An examination of the ewes a few days 
ago revealed that we have practically 
no ticks. 

Prior to lambing, our thoroughly 
cleaned sheds and jugs are sprayed 
with 50 percent Cresylic Acid disin- 
fectant, then everything is thoroughly 
limed. We use shavings for bedding. 
The results are that we have eliminated 
navel infection and pink-eye. Before 
adopting this procedure, it was neces- 
sary to swab the navel with iodine and 
to use Argyrol in the eyes. 

—Orr W. Garber 
Big Horn, Wyoming 


NOST of the ticks seem to leave the 
1 ewes and go to the lambs, so we 
dust the lambs with Marlate. This does 
not get rid of them completely, but we 
think it keeps them under control. 
—Jack Snead 
Albion, Washington 


V* use sulphate crystals and Black 
Leaf 40 in a drench. It seems to 
do a pretty good job on all parasites 
we have in this section. 
—Alex Barclay 
Van Norman, Montana 


W* are backward in our parasite con- 

trol here. Since the days of dipping 
vats and compulsory dipping, little has 
been done. There is definitely a need 
for tick control. Many sheep come 
through the winter in poor flesh due to 
ticks which in turn go onto the lambs 
and hold them back. 

I would like more ‘follow up’ infor- 
mation on the use of dieldrin powder 
mentioned in the WOOL GROWER last 
Year. 

Wool maggots are controlled mostly 
by Pine Trel or Franklin’s Screw Worm 
Killer. 

—Vern C. Mortensen 
Parowan, Utah 
\V" find that dusting for ticks is the 
most successful method in control- 
ling parasites. 
—Sandy Scott 
Aztec, New Mexico 


SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are ex- 
cellent for cross 
breeding. 

@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 










For Information Write: 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 








FOR SALE 


A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any pricel 










PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 
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National Auxiliary Wins 
ASPC Support for Lamb 
Promotion Program 


delegation of six members of the 

State and National Women’s Auxil- 
iaries to the Wool Growers Associations 
attended the annual meeting of the 
American Sheep Producers Council to 
introduce a plan for a nation-wide lamb 
promotion program, and for the con- 
tinuance of the Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest along with other methods 
of promoting the use of WOOL. The 
meeting was held at Albany Hotel, 
Denver, March 17. 

The plans were presented to the 
Council by Mrs. Rudie Mick, St. Onge, 
South Dakota, president of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary to the National Wool 
Growers Association and National Di- 
rector of the Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest. 

Mrs. Mick addressed the delegation 
Monday morning, presenting the 
achievements and activities of the 
women’s auxiliaries. She explained 
that for the first time a nation-wide 
lamb promotion program was in the 
offing, and that the auxiliaries hoped 
to promote the eating of lamb the same 
as they have the use of wool fabrics. 
“Our program will aim at putting lamb 
on every menu by providing demonstra- 
tions for the public by the use of 
COOK-OUTS in the 20 States now par- 
ticipating in the MIYWW contest.” 

Mrs. Mick also reported that the 
National Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest increased in contestant partici- 
pation in 1957, and with the addition 
of Wisconsin, 88 State winners will 
participate in the National Contest to 
be held in Portland, Oregon, January 


Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Press Correspondent, R. 3, Box 56, Silverton, Oregon 


for the auxiliaries because the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council has not 
only agreed to financially assist with 
the wool promotion in the States, but 
will do the same for lamb promotion. 
The national lamb chairman, Mrs. Del- 
bert Chipman, American Fork, Utah, 
will have a suggested program on the 
LAMB COOK-OUTS ready very soon to 
go into the participating States. She 
asks that a State lamb chairman be 
appointed at once to carry on the pro- 
gram in the States. Please do this and 
send her name to Mrs. Chipman for 
the mailing list. 

The auxiliaries are very appreciative 
to the Council for the funds they have 
allocated to them for the purpose of 
carrying on the youth program through 
the sewing contest, using 100 percent 
wool fabrics and an educational pro- 
gram on the cooking and serving of 
lamb. 

During Monday afternoon the women 
were hostesses at a Coffee Break to 
the delegation. A special wool promo- 
tion feature was the presentation of 
four lovely Denver girls who modeled 
their winning garments in the 1957 
Colorado Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest. Eileen Fukuhara, employed by 
the Denver Post as payroll clerk, fea- 


tured a red crepe fashionable dress; 


Risa Wolfson, a student in East High, 
also studying in Opal’s School of Dress 
Design, had a two-fold wool plaid cos- 
tume—could be worn in daytime or with 
a quick change of accessories, was 
suitable for after five; Mary Jo Weldon, 
also a high school student, chose a coat 
and dress ensemble of colorful blue and 
grey. These were district winners going 
to the State contest. Miss Shirley June 
Bostron, a persistent contestant, went 
on to win the State finals which en- 
titled her to compete in the National 
contest at Phoenix. Shirley works in 
ladies’ wear at Newstetters. The Auxil- 
iary wishes to thank these girls for the 
interest they take in the MIYWW con- 
test and for taking time to model their 
garments again at the meeting. The 
girls served at the coffee table after- 
wards. 

Other members of the Auxiliary del- 
egation present were Mrs. O. T. Evans, 
Wyoming, first vice president, 
National Auxiliary; Mrs. C. A. Hitch- 
born, Fruita, Colorado, second vice 
president, National Auxiliary; Mrs. V. 
B. Vandiver, Leonard, Missouri, State 
contest director; Mrs. Marshall Hughes, 
Redvale, Colorado, State auxiliary pres- 
ident; and Mrs. Raymond Farmer, 
Durango, Colorado, State contest direc- 
tor. 


Casper, 


To the States participating in the Make It Yourself With Wool contest: 
1. Please send to me your 1957 list of contestants, names and addresses. 


2. Send to Mary North, The Wool 
16 West 46th Street, 


3ureau, 


New York 36, New York; the list of contestants (names, garment and 
addresses) along with the Woolworth vouchers AT ONCE. 
3. State Presidents send to me your list of 1958 State officers with their 


complete addresses. 


4. Appoint a State Lamb Chairman in your State at once, send her name and 
address to Mrs. Delbert Chipman, American Fork, Utah. 
5. Increase the number of your 1958 sewing contestants to 50 percent more. 


The foundation of the contest is secure. 
6. Plan as many Lamb COOK-OUTS as possible in your State. 


public. 


Invite the 


7. Advertise WOOL and LAMB 365 days of the year. 





Happy Easter to you all, 
Mrs. Rudie Mick, President 
National Women’s Auxiliary 


26-29, 1959. 
Your national president is happy to 
announce that 1958 is a red letter year 
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Essay Contest Winners 
Named by Wool Bureau 


A North Dakota college senior, Clara 
£% Feickert of Denhoff, North Dakota, 
has taken first prize in the Wool Bu- 
reau’s essay contest on the subject 
“Why I Like to Sew With Wool.” 

The competition, which was open to 
all girls entering the 1957, “Make It 
Yourseli With Wool” contest, had five 
winners. Miss Feickert, a 21-year-old 
senior at North Dakota Agricultural 
College, won a $100 U. S. savings bond. 
Leala Lepper, 15, of McMinnville, 
Oregon, won the second prize of a $50 
savings bond. Third, fourth and fifth 
prize winners, each receiving a $25 
savings bond, were Dana Gordon, 15, 
of Windsor, Missouri; Rosemary Gartin, 
17, of Chariton, Iowa; and Deanne Han- 
drum, 17, of Forest Lake, Minnesota. 
The essays were judged on originality, 
clarity, and sincerity. 

Miss Feickert’s composition, which 
stressed wool’s ease of handling, was 
written in dialog, with personified pins, 
shears, pattern, sewing machine and iron 
each telling why it is easier to sew 
with wool. 


WHY I LIKE TO SEW WITH WOOL 
By CLARA FEICKERT 


M* employees of the past six weeks 
have been waiting for the day when 
they can tell about their wonderful ex- 
periences with wool. Pins, shears, pat- 
tern, iron, and sewing machine are all 
eager to tell you their stories. 

Pins: “We have spent a lot of time 
in many different fabrics, but never 
have we enjoyed anything more than 
the time we spent in wool. When we 
are put into wool, we stay there until 
we are taken out, as wool’s resilience 
and elasticity does not let us slip or fall 
out. We also cannot leave marks in 
wool, as we may do in other fabrics.” 

Shears: “I had a wonderful time 
working with wool because every line 
I cut stayed just that way. Wool is soft 
and pliant and at the same time holds 
its shape and resists raveling. Straight, 
even edges which I can make on wool 
are a great help in measuring and fit- 
ting a dress during construction.” 

Pattern: “I like working on wool be- 
cause it was so easy for me to transfer 
my shape to the fabric. My markings 
were easy to-put in wool, as tailor’s 
tacks stayed in to the very end. The 
soft, fluffy texture of wool held them 
there. No fabric has ever made all my 
lines and details show as nicely when 
completed as wool.” 

Iron: “When I press wool it shapes 
and molds beautifully into the contours 
and fashion details of the pattern. It 
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retains the press I give it, and looks 
crisp and neat through many wearings 
because of its ability to resist wrinkles. 
I have never pressed a fabric that 
keeps a sharper pleat than wool.” 

Sewing Machine: “I would rather 
stitch wool than any other fabric. I 
can make even, straight seams, or fol- 
low a curved line well, as wool does 
not slide away or pucker during stitch- 
ing. My stitches do not show easily on 
wool, as they become almost a part of 
its soft, resilient texture. Wool is 
strong and does not fray or separate 
easily if ever stitches need to be taken 
out and restitched.” 

In addition to what my fellow work- 
ers have said, I would like to add my 
final reaction to my dress of wool. Wool 
cannot be excelled in its ability to make 
a home-sewn garment look profession- 
ally made. Wool gave me a dress I’m 
proud to wear. 


Home Sewing Contest 
Opens in 19 States 


HE twelfth annual “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” contest opened the 
week of March 24, in 19 western wool 
growing States with a joint announce- 
ment by the presidents of the sponsor- 


j 





ing organizations—Mrs. Rudie Mick of 
St. Onge, South Dakota, who heads the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers Association, and Max F. 
Schmitt, president of the Wool Bureau 
in New York. Wisconsin is in the na- 
tional contest this year for the first 
time. 


Open to girls between the ages of 
14 and 22, the competition offers prizes 
totaling more than $45,000. The grand 
prize is a two-week, all-expense-paid 
trip via Pan American World Airways 
to London, Paris and Rome for two 
girls, with a stopoff in New York for 
sightseeing and entertainment as guests 
of the Wool Bureau. Other prizes in- 
clude scholarships, U. S. savings bonds, 
Singer sewing machines, wool fabric 
lengths, and many other’ valuable 
awards. 

The F. Woolworth Company pro- 
vides plane and train tickets for the 
38 State finalists to attend the national 
finals to be held next January in Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Donors of other prizes include: 
Clauss Cutlery Co.; Coats and Clark, 
Inc.; John Dritz and Sons; MeCall’s 
Patterns; Singer Sewing Machine Co.; 
Simplicity Patterns; and the Woolite 
Co. Mills contributing awards are: 
Dorman Mills, Forstmann Woolen Co., 





Luncheon at the famous Camelback Inn, near Phoenix, Arizona, on January 22, 


1958, was a top entertainment feature of the recent convention of the National 
Women’s Auxiliary. A part of the 218 women who enjoyed the affair are shown 
above. Seated at the head table are, left to right, Mrs. C. A. Hitchborn, Fruita, 
Colorado; Mrs. O. T. Evans, Casper, Wyoming; Mrs. Rudie Mick, St. Onge, South 
Dakota; Mrs. Ed Marty, Spearfish, South Dakota; Miss Jane Clyde and Mrs. Don 


Clyde of Heber City, Utah. 
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Woolen Mills, 
Wyner, Standard 
Mills. 


ndleton 
rsey by 
ind Strathmore 


Felt Co., 


The sewing event is endorsed by the 
National Education Association and is 
encouraged in the various. contest 
States by home economics instructors, 
the Extension Service, the Farm Bu- 
reau, and the National Grange. 

The 19 participating States include: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming. 


“National Wool Week’’ set for 
September 7-13 
“National Make It Yourself With 
Wool Week’’—September 7 to 13—has 
been listed this year for the first time in 
the catalog of regional and national 
observances published annually by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Called “Special Days, Weeks 
and Months in 1958,” the chamber’s 
booklet says the purpose of “National 
Make It Yourself With Wool Week” is 
“to call attention to the importance of 


Sag-No-Mor 


and to the 
the United 


the wool growing industry 
art of home sewing in 
States. 

The Wool Bureau, which arranged to 
have the listing entered by the national 
chamber, says that inquiries are already 
coming in from various retail organi- 


promotional tie-in 


” 


zations requesting 


material. 


New Zealand beats the rabbit 


There are now fewer rabbits on sheep 
stations and farms in New Zealand than 
at any time in living memory, states the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization. 

Success has been due to the so-called 
“killer policy” which devel- 
oped during the past few years 
ly elected boards carried out the work 
of rabbit destruction, employing their 
own staff. All commercial traffic in 
rabbits was stopped. 


has been 


Local- 


Myxomatosis played no part in this 
control operation. Two attempts to in- 
troduce the deadly rabbit-killing disease 
failed, due apparently to a shortage of 
mosquitoes in New Zealand. Poison has 
been the chief weapon, and aerial poi- 
soning has proved cheap and effective, 
especially in areas with low sheep car- 
rying capacity. 


Improved preparation of domestic 


wools—practical or not 

For many years there has been heard 
a hue and cry for improved preparation 
of domestic wools for market. Today, 
with increased competition from both 
well-prepared foreign wools and “tail- 
ored” synthetic fibers, perhaps it is time 
to take stock. Would it be a practical 
operation for growers to prepare their 
wool for market in the approximate 
manner that foreign wools are offered 
in this market? First consideration is 
whether the additional cost of improved 
preparation would be at least offset by 
higher prices received as a result of 
such improvement. The next thought 
concerns the acceptability of the prod- 
uct of the improved preparation by 
dealers and manufacturers. There is a 
possibility that establishing a consist- 
ent uniformity might be a slow process 
unless some basic agency or agencies 
co-ordinated all such efforts. All of the 
various means of protecting the domes- 
tic wool industry, such as _ labeling, 
import restrictions, price supports, etc., 
mean little unless the grower is en- 
couraged to better his product to meet 
competition in preparation and market 
ing. 
—Wool Associates of the N. Y. Cotton 

Exchange, Inc. 
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PORTABLE MACHINE 


Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
up, ready to goin minutes. Specia! 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67” 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 
air-cooled engine. No. CS-1 (Less 
handpiece and grinder), $210.00 
(Colo. & West, $216.00.) 


initial cost. 


Grinder Attachment 
Complete grinder for CS-1 
Machine. Does perfect job 
of sharpening. No. CS-1G. 
$60.00 (Colo. & West, 
$61.25.) 


West, $64.00. 


FAMOUS HIGH SPEED EB 
WIDE HANDPIECE 


No. EB le 


MACHINES 
without engine or motor 


Useyour own engine or motor with 
this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
At right is one mounted on asim- 
ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
also be placed on wall or post. Low 
Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket 
and choice of shafts. Does not in- 
clude handpiece. No. VB-2A (a 
typical installation is shown at 
right) with 3-section 126” shaft. 
$72.00 (Colo. & West, $73.75.) 
No. VB-1A with 2-section, 

67” shaft. $62.50 (Colo. & 


“SUNBEAM” STEWART X-70 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, Long Lasting 


No. VB-2A 


HANDPIECE 


This is the finest precision handpiece 

ever built. Has synthetic rubber dia- 

phragm in front end of handpiece which 
excludes dirt and retains oil, thus prevents 
heating, extends the life of the machine. 
Operates with lighter tension, runs at 
25% greater speed. Pays for itself in sav- 
ing of time and parts. No. X-70. $42.50 


Fast, powerful, 

easy-to-use. Ideal 

for the farm flock, 
strays, tagging (crutching), facing, remov- 
ing wool from dead sheep. Complete with 
blades. No. 31B,. Only $57.75 (Colo. & 
West, $58.00. 


Famous time-tested hand- 

piece guaranteed to stand 
up under high speed required for fast 
shearing. All working parts made of high- 
quality tool steel. Shipped without comb 
and cutter. No. EB. $35.00 


Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 
Sunbeam CORPORATION - Dept. 63, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY GIVES OUR READERS A CHANCE TO EXPRESS THEIR 
OPINIONS ABOUT ANYTHING PERTAINING TO THE INDUSTRY OR ABOUT LIFE IN GENERAL. 
IN OFFERING THIS SPACE FOR FREE EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT, THE NATIONAL Wool 
GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY STATEMENT MADE. THE STATEMENTS 
ABOUT THE WEATHER AND RANGE CONDITIONS ARE TAKEN FROM THE U. S. WEATHER 
BUREAU REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING Marcu 24, 1958. 
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PASTURES 

Cool weather from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Atlantic Coast slowed the growth 
of pasture grasses. In the Southeast, im- 
provement has been very slow and farmers 
anxiously await warmer weather to stim- 
ulate pasture growth as stored grain and 
forage are nearly depleted. In the northern 
Great Plains and Range areas, hay and 
roughage supplies are ample to provide feed 
until new grass is available. In the South- 
west, green feed is started in most areas 
and stock water supplies are generally ade- 
quate. Pastures are generally good in the 
Far West, with excellent feed on the desert 
ranges in California resulting in an early 
movement of sheep to these areas. 


CALIFORNIA 


Gonzales, Monterey County 
March 10, 1958 


Sheep have wintered well. Since 
March 1, the weather and feed condi- 
tions on the range have been fine, better 
than the previous two or three years. 
We have very good feed now, the best 
in the last five years. 

Shearing will be done between March 
15 and April 15. With board, shearers 
are paid 50 cents per head—-without 
board, 55 cents per head. The rate is 
the same last year. 

We have started lambing. The num- 
ber of lambs saved per 100 ewes so far 
s about the same as last year. The 
weather during lambing has been warm 
and very good. Lambing help was no 
problem this year. Some 1958 fat lambs 
have been sold at $25 and $25.50. 


—H. E. Wideman 


COLORADO 


Maher, Montrose County 
March 10, 1958 


Shearing will begin the first of April. 
Prices paid to shearers will be 36 cents 
per head without board. The rate last 
year was 34 cents per head. Contract 
includes tying and tramping. We have 
to wrangle the sheep. 

Lately, the weather and feed condi- 
tions on the range have been good. 
We feed hay during the winter. It has 
been an ideal winter for livestock. 
Loose alfalfa hay is very cheap while 
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baled hay sells for $12.50 per ton. Hay 
prices are considerably lower than a 
year ago. 

We lamb in April. I can get sufficient 
help during lambing. Whitefaced cross- 
bred yearling ewes have sold at $32 per 
head here. 


—John K. Collins 


Saguache, Saguache County 
March 13, 1958 


We have only farm flocks. Shearers 
are paid 35 cents per head with board 
which is the same rate as last year. 
Contract includes tying and packing. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been excellent, better than the past two 
or three years. The spring range is in 
good condition. Hay prices are lower 
now than a year ago. Loose hay sells 
at $15 a ton, while baled hay sells from 
$17.50 to $20 per ton. 

Sheep have wintered excellently. We 
have had no sheep disease problems. 
Farm flock lambing has commenced. 
The number of lambs saved per 100 
ewes in comparison with last year is 
about the same. Weather was excel- 
lent and help was no problem. 

Wool has been sold here recently for 
12 cents per pound. 

LeRoy Coleman 





Steamboat Springs, Routt County 
March 10, 1958 


We try to shear our registered Suf- 
folk flock in April, although most shear- 
ing is done here in May and June. 

Our range is under 30 inches of snow 
which is less than usual, but enough 
to assure us of grass as soon as the 
runoff is over. 

Not many sheep winter here as we 
have to feed them at least six months. 
It has been an easy winter this year. 
Vibriosis is causing losses here. 

A few farm flocks including ours are 
lambing now, but most outfits will lamb 
in April and May. Weather during 
lambing has been good. We lamb on the 
snow, and bring the lambs and ewes into 
the barn as soon as the lambs are born. 
We do the lambing ourselves. Our 
lambing temperatures ranged from 20 


to 32°. So far, we have 145 percent live 
lambs, about 14 percent better than 
last year. 

Hay prices are lower than a year ago. 
Baled alfalfa hay sells from $14 to $16 
per ton. There is a surplus of hay in 
this area, mostly grass hay. 

I don’t know of any wool transactions 
or any 1958 contracts for lambs. 

—Louis W. Coghill 


Rifle, Garfield County 
March 11, 1958 


Hay prices are lower than a year ago. 
Loose alfalfa hay sells at about $10 
per ton, and baled hay sells from $12 to 
$15 per ton, although very little has 
changed hands. 

Spring forage is good on my range. 
Weather and feed conditions § since 
March 1st have been good, better than 
the last two or three years. 

Sheep have wintered very well in 
this section. We have had no sheep 
disease problems. 

My lambing starts April 25, although 
a few have already started. We expect 
to have enough help during lambing. 

Last fall, both fine-wooled and cross- 
bred yearling ewes sold at $30 per head. 

As yet, no sheep have been shorn in 
our section. Last year, the contract 
rate was 44 cents per head for every- 
thing. 

—L. W. Clough 


IDAHO 


Carey, Blaine County 
March 10, 1958 

Our lambing season is over. The num- 
ber of lambs saved is about the same as 
last year. Weather during lambing was 
good and we were able to get sufficient 
help. 

On the range since March Ist, the 
weather and feed conditions have been 
fine and about the same as that of 
March in the last two or three years. 
We feed hay from December 15 until 
between April 1 to April 15. Baled 
alfalfa hay has been selling at $12 per 
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HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I'm In Demand .. . 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder's List and Information of 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Stuart, lowa 














“Always 100% Virgin Wool” 


Ceudbeton: 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 








ton compared with $17 per ton last 
year. 

Shearing season is from March 20 to 
May 7. Shearers are paid 45 cents per 
head without board—last year it was 
12 cents per head without board. 

—D. F. 


Peterson 


MONTANA 


Moccasin, Judith Basin County 
March 15, 1958 


Sheep have wintered well. We haven't 
had any spring range before May 1, for 
several years as we are at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet. The winter range is still 
snow-covered. 

Hay prices are about a third lower 
than a year ago. The 
loose alfalfa hay is $15 per ton; for 
baled alfalfa hay, $20 per ton. 

We have not vet started 
but can obtain sufficient help. 

One small flock of sheep has been 
Shearing is done 
With board, 


head, 


roing price of 
lambing, 


shorn in this area. 
mostly in April and May 
shearers are paid 45 cents pel 
the same as last year. This rate in- 
cludes just shearing; no wrangling or 
wool handling on the part of labor 
No 1958 lambs have been contracted 
in Central Montana that I know of. 
—J. L. Barrick 


Miles City, Custer County 
March 13, 1958 


Feed and weather conditions on the 
range have been good since March 1. 
We have plenty of old grass, but will 
need moisture to assure new growth 
which is usually expected about April 
20-25. 

Our sheep have wintered except 
ly well. Some farm flocks and a few 
small range bands will be sheared by 
the end of the month. 


ional- 


Hay prices are lower than a year 


ago. Loose hay sells at $12 per ton, 
while baled hay sells from $15 to $18 
per ton. 

One band of feeder lambs have been 
contracted at 20 cents. Fine-wooled ewe 
lambs have been contracted at 24 cents 


in this section. A number of lots of 


coming yearlings will go to California, 
mostly at $25 per cwt. One band of 
coming 2-year-old fine-wooled ewes re- 
cently sold at $36. 

—Frank Barnum 


Van Norman, Garfield County 
March 11, 1958 


Shearing doesn’t start until June 1 
in this section. Shearers were paid 45 
cents per head last year. Contract in- 
cludes shearing, tying of the wool and 
sacking. 

Loose alfalfa hay sells from $22 to 
$25 per ton and baled hay from $25 to 


$30 per ton, about the same as a year 
ago. 

Feed and weather conditions on the 
range lately have been good, better 
than in March of the previous two or 
three years. Without some moisture, 
grazing conditions on the spring range 
won't be so good. 

Sheep have wintered well and we 
have no sheep disease problems. 

—Alex Barclay 


NEW MEXICO 


Aztec, San Juan County 
March 11, 1958 

Shearing starts April 20. Shearers 
will be paid 35 cents per head without 
board in comparison with 30 cents last 
year. 

Baled hay sells for $20 per ton, lower 
than last year. Our sheep have win- 
tered exceptionally well. 

Spring forage is in very good condi- 
tion. We have had good weather and 
feed so far this March. These condi- 
tions have improved in comparison with 
March of the previous two or three 
years. 

There have been no 1958 lambs con- 
tracted nor recent transactions in wool 
in this section. 

—Sandy Scott 


Aztec, San Juan County 
March 17, 1958 


My sheep lamb in May. We have just 
a few ranch herds in this area. Ranch 
herds usually have good lambings. 

We start shearing about April 10th 
or 15th. Without board, shearers get 
35 cents per head. This rate includes 
sacking, tying and shearing. 

Loose alfalfa hay sells at $20 per ton 
and baled hay at $25 per ton. Hay 
prices are about $10 to $15 cheaper 
than last year. 

March weather and feed conditions 
have been good, better than the past two 
or three years. Feed is good on the 
spring range—plenty of old feed, new 
feed is starting and the ground is wet. 

—Glen Swire 


OREGON 


Vale, Malheur County 
March 18, 1958 


The March range has been in fair 
condition, about the same as in the pre- 
vious two or three years. The weather 
has been too cold for grass growth. 
There is ample moisture in most areas, 
and green feed is started. 

Sheep have wintered well. Lambing 
has not yet started. Unfortunately, 
competent lambing help is scarce. 

Loose alfalfa hay sells from $8 to 
$10 per ton, and baled alfalfa hay, from 
$10 to $14 per ton. Hay prices are 
lower than last year. 

Some sheep have been shorn—those 
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in the lower valleys. Shearers are paid 
30 cents with board and 35 cents per 
head without board. Contract rate is 
50 cents per pound. Contract includes 
shearing (with board), plant rental, 
tying and sacking plus one wrangle 
man. 


—J. P. Arrien & Son 


Kimberly, Grant County 
March 19, 1958 


We have had an excellent winter here 
up until March. During March we have 
had freezing weather and snow, con- 
sequently having to feed both sheep 
and cattle heavily. All stock here have 
wintered fine and we are looking for- 
ward to a good lambing in April. Herd- 
ers are hard to find and coyotes are on 
the increase. There has been no wool 
contracted in this area as yet. 

—Mrs. Loula Humphrey 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Smithwick, Fall River County 
March 15, 1958 


We have begun lambing. The number 
saved per 100 ewes is about the same as 
last year. We had poor weather during 
lambing—lots of snow. We can’t get 
any lambing help at a price we can 
afford. 

A few fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
changed hands recently at from $25 
to $30 per head. 

Shearing is usually done in June in 
this section. Shearers are getting 50 
cents per head with board this year, 
the same as last year. 

Loose hay sells at $5 per ton, and 
baled hay at $10 per ton—about half 
the price paid on last year’s hay. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been poor but the spring range feed 
is very good. All sheep are in fine 
shape. 

—Les Ferguson 


TEXAS 


Mt. Home, Kerr County 
March 13, 1958 


There are excellent prospects for 
spring grass. We have had fine weath- 
er and feed conditions are better than 
the last two or three years. Sheep have 
wintered better than in any of the past 
seven years. 

Baled hay sells at $37 a ton, which is 
higher than last year. 

Lambing has started here. We have 
saved 95 lambs per 100 ewes—same as 
last year. We had cold, wet weather 
during lambing. The ewes lamb with- 
out help—they are loose on the range. 

Some 1957 eight-months’ spring wool 
sold for 56'5 cents per pound here 
recently. 

Fat lambs have sold at 23 cents, feed- 
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er lambs at 20 cents, and fine-wooled 
ewe lambs at $25 per head so far this 
year. Some yearling ewes have sold 
here for $23.50 per head. 

No sheep have been shorn as yet in 
my section. We have no sheep disease 
problems. 

—Y. O. Ranch 


UTAH 


Parowan, Iron County 
March 11, 1958 


Feed conditions are worse than in 
the past two or three years. Sage is good 
but due to above normal temperatures 
in February grass and weeds started 


and then were set back by below 
temperatures. 


fair to good condition. We’ve had 


trouble with chronic mastitis 


ewes. 


Prices for hay are much lower 
Baled hay sells from $16 to 


last year. 


Sheep have wintered 
some 
our 


normal 


in 


than 


$21, depending on quality and location. 


Very little lambing has been 


done. 


I think there will be sufficient lambing 
help as there is considerable unemploy- 


ment. 


I know of one crew that has 
operations. 


started their shearing 


just 


Shearers are paid the same as last year. 


There has been one local wool trans- 


action. 


Forty cents per pound was paid 
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To Speed Recovery — 


Now! Get rid of internal parasites AND help 
overcome after-effects of heavy worm infestation 
—all with one proven formulation. COOPER 
Phenothiazine Drenches safely, effectively elim- 
inate livestock parasites that cause weight losses 
and lower resistance to diseases. COOPER Drenches 
are Mineralized with blood-building iron, copper 
“pick-up” 
they need after worming. Specially desirable in 


and cobalt to give your animals the 


areas deficient in these trace elements. 


Easy to Use — Exact Dosage Assured. 


Cooper Drenches are Homogenized so there’s no 
caking, minimum settling. You save time, dosing 
is easier and you're sure of giving a uniform, 
accurate dose to every animal. You pay no more 
for CooprpeR Mineralized Drenches. So why take 
less? Ask for Cooper Phenothiazine Drenches at 


your favorite dealer. 


KS 4) at NO EXTRA COST! 


Eliminate 
Worms 
with 


Fortified With Blood-Building Trace Elements 
Improve Production 
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ARSENATE DRENCH 
FOR SHEEP & GOATS 














COOPER 


Mineralized 






COOPER 
PHENOTHIAZINE 
FOR win eee cat 






worms. 





Phenothiazine Drench 


For sheep, goats, 
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recently for 1,200 fleeces of Columbia- 
Rambouillet grade wool. 
—Vern C. Mortensen 


WASHINGTON 


Albion, Whitman County 
March 12, 1958 


We have had average weather and 
feed conditions. We have only farm 
flocks in this part of the country. The 
pasture looks to be earlier and better 
than the last two or three years. Sheep 
have wintered well and we have no 
disease problem. 

We will shear about May 15. Pay 
for shearers with board is 50 cents to 
65 cents, the same as last year. 

There have been no recent sales of 
yearling ewes. There are practically no 
breeding ewes for sale. 

Lambing has been started in this sec- 
tion. A few more lambs were saved per 
100 ewes than last year. It has been 
clear and cool during lambing. We do 
all our own lambing work. 

There has been no loose hay sold; 
however, baled hay sells from $12 to 
$15 per ton. Hay prices are lower than 
a year ago. 

—Jack Snead 


Moses Lake, Grant County 
March 13, 1958 


We have had good weather and feed 
conditions, better than in the previous 
two or three years. There is good feed 
and lots of moisture on the spring 
range. 

Sheep wintered well and there have 
been no sheep disease problems. 

Hay prices this year were lower than 
a year ago. Baled hay sells from $8 to 
$10 per ton. 

Lambing has been started. The num- 
ber of lambs saved is better than last 
year. We have no trouble in getting 
sufficient lambing help, and the weather 
during lambing has been good. 

—C. L. Stilwell 


WYOMING 


Big Horn, Sheridan County 
March 12, 1958 


Sheep numbers in this area are low 
and none have been changing hands. 
Sheep are in excellent condition. 

Quality is a determining factor in 
hay prices, generally one-third lower 
than a year ago. Loose hay sells from 
$8 to $12 a ton and baled hay from $12 
to $18 a ton. 

Winter range feed has been 
better than in previous years. 
spring range is at an all-time high. 


good, 
The 


We have not yet started lambing in 
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this section; however, we know help 
will be available. 

Shearing is just starting. Without 
board, shearers are being paid 45 cents 
per head, the same rate as for last year. 
Shearing, wrangling, tying and tromp- 
ing are included in this rate. 


—Orr W. Garber 


Worland, Washakie County 
March 21, 1958 


Lambing has started here. Compared 
with last year, lambs per 100 
ewes are about the same. We had good 
weather and obtained sufficient help. 


saved 


Shearing has also begun in this sec- 
tion. Late shearing will finish about 
June 1. With board, shearers are paid 
47 cents per head, the same as for last 
year. Contract includes sacking and 
tying. 

The March range has had good feed 
and weather conditions better in 
comparison with the last two or three 
years. Prospect looks good for spring 
feed. We have had some snow the last 
few days. Sheep have wintered very 
well. 


are 


The price of hay is about the same 
as last year. Loose alfalfa hay 
from $12 to $15 per ton, and baled al- 
falfa hay sells from $15 to $18 per ton. 

There has been some contracting of 
mixed lots of 1958 lambs, and some re- 
cent sales of (whitefaced ) 
yearling ewes at $26 head. 


sells 


crossbred 
per 
Two clips of wool sold at 41 cents 
in this area. 

—Robert Gordon 


Lingle, Goshen County 
March 15, 1958 


Our sheep are in good condition. The 
weather has been stormy lately—the 
same as the last two or three years in 
March. 

Hay prices are lower now than they 
were a year ago. hay 
$10 a ton; baled hay at $15 per ton. 

We have not yet started lambing. 
Shearing begins in this section in 
April. Shearers are paid 45 cents per 
head, the same rate as last year. 


Loose sells at 


As yet, we have not started lambing 
and have no sheep disease problems. 
—H. A. Geis 


Animal health booklet available 


Rite-Way Animal Health Reference 
Book gives in condensed form a rather 
complete description of various live- 
stock diseases, their symptoms, and the 
generally recommended method of 
treatment. Write to Rite-Way Labora- 
tories, 1024 North 17th Street, Omaha 
2, Nebraska, if you wish a copy. 


SHEEP STATION FIELD DAY 
S. Sheep Experiment Station 


= U 

and the Intermountain Forest 
Range Station are holding their 
field day since 1954. Time is 9 
Tuesday, May 20, 1958. The place is 
Station headquarters, about six miles 
north of Dubois, Idaho, on Highway 
91 and three miles east. 

This event will be of real practical 
value to those interested in range and 
sheep improvement. The program will 
include inspection of the 
spring-fall range and sheep of the Co- 
lumbia, Targhee and  Rambouillet 
breeds. 

Methods of improving sheep through 
breeding and selection will be empha- 
sized. Information on problems of re- 
production in range will be 
presented. Efficiency of gain and nu- 
trition studies being carried on at the 
station will be discussed and informa- 
tion will be given on the grading, care 
and preparation of grease wool for mar- 
ket. The value of selecting yearling 
ewes for fleece production will be dem 
onstrated. Management of 
the range will be discussed. 

Field day visitors will be able to see 
how sagebrush-grass ranges can be 
maintained and improved through prop- 
er management. In addition, results 
of various other range research studies 
will be discussed. 

Lunch may be obtained at the station 
headquarters at noon and the day’s 
activities should be completed by 4:00 
p.m. Everyone interested is invited to 
attend. 
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ERTILITY MAsks like this one were used by Melane- 
sians in the 19th century to get on the right side of 
the earth spirits and so “guarantee” a plentiful harvest. 
Todav’s farmers would rather have a solid cash re- 
serve to fall back on. And the smart ones have dis- 
covered there’s no better, no safer place for such a 
reserve than U.S. Savings Bonds. 
They're as safe as the U.S. Treasury itself, and are 
replaceable if lost, burned, or stolen. What’s more, the 
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new interest rate of 344% means your money grows 


bigger faster—Series E U.S. Savings Bonds now mature 
in just 8 years and 11 months. 


See your banker soon about U.S. Savings Bonds. 
They're your investment in your future—and the future 
of your country. 
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How many times have you heard those statements? Yes, 
they’ve been used for many years, but they’re as true now 


as the day they were coined ... AND, also as true as ever is 


the statement, that, 
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